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PEARLS FOR SALE 


In the last ten years, several genera- 
tions of high school students before you 
have enjoyed certain features of Scho- 
Jastic that were too good to throw away 
with each issue. Several of these features, 
listed below, were reprinted. Most of 
these you will read for your own pleasure. 
All of them will be useful to you in your 
study and in your class work. 


_— USE THIS FORM 


number 

of copies The Glory That Was Greece, by 

here Walter R. Agard, the story of a civili- 
zation that lived beautifully and died 
gracefully, the ideal of a life of joy 
and wisdom, traced in its architecture, 
drama, labor, government, education, 
athletics, art, religion, and science. 

—— Illustrated. 


35¢ each fer less than ten; 
25¢ each for ten or more 


The Sword of Sergestus, by Paul L. 
Anderson, a thrilling story of the 
grandeur that was Rome, told in the 
adventures of a sword handed from 
father te son, from the beginning of 
—— the Roman era to its decay. 
35¢ each for less than ten; 
25¢ each for ten or more 


Problems of America, what every 
young American citizen should know, 
a statement of the chief problems of 
society and a way to face them, by 
——. expert sociologists. 
35¢ each for less than ten; 
25¢ each for ten or more 


Enjoying the Arts, what to look for 
in a book, a building, a painting, a 
poem, a play, or a statue, in order to 
find the greatest pleasure in the ex- 
——— perience. 
35¢ each for less than ten; 
25¢ each for ten or more 


Scholastic Debates, the pro and con 
—— of a dozen popular debating topics. 
35¢ each for less than ten; 
25¢ each for ten or more 


How to Use Your Library, by Louis 
Shores. What to do when you are 
told to investigate a subject. 
15¢ each for less than ten; 
10¢ each for ten or more 





Check, cash, or money order enclose for $... . 
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Political Interview Contest 


Last Call 


Twenty prizes in books of your choice 
to a value of $3 each! $10 bonus 
for every interview published! 

Ask your Mayor,"your district leader, a County 
Commissioner, or a humble ward heeler these 
questions: 

“What do you understand by the phrase, 
corruption in government?" 

“What do you think causes corruption 
in government?’’ 

“How do you think corruption in govern- 
ment can be reduced ?"’ 

See the Sept. 30 issue, p. 27, for further 
questions; Sept. 23 issue, p. 19, for suggested 
reading; the Oct. 21 issue, p. 7, for an article 
on the technique of interviewing. 

Limit interview to 5,000 words or less. State 
name, add , and i of persen inter- 
viewed on first page. Write your own name, 
age, grade, school, teaclier’s name, and com- 
plete home address below. Interviews must 
arrive by midnight, December 15, 1933, at 
Scholastic, 155 East 44th St., New York. Please 
state whether the person interviewed gives 
permisss for publication of 
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Drama as an “Intramural Sport” 
An Editorial 


OMETHING is quietly going on in this country, 

so quietly indeed that it can scarcely be called 

a movement, that is more important than those 

concerned may realize. It is no more than 
this: many of_us are realizing how much entertain- 
ment can be found in reading plays aloud, and 
are forming little neighborhood groups for the 
purpose. 

Like many things with a good influence, this is 
so simply exerted that many of us have no idea how 
important such influence may be. How can it be 
important, one might ask, when a group of friends, 
living near one another in some pleasant suburb, 
realize that of all the plays they have seen that 
season in the nearby 








In the second place, one may thus enjoy plays in 
places where there are no little theatres or school 
dramatic clubs. Besides, even where there are, there 
are some who cannot act well enough to present fine 
plays-on the stage in a way at all worthy of their 
merit. Such people need not be debarred from taking 
part in the presentation of a play, if this be the 
method of presentation. 

In the third place, by bringing all these people 
into active participation in the drama, and by thus 
opening to them, far more vivaciously than by silent 
reading, the treasures of dramatic literature, those 
who intend to write are getting experience of great 
value in their writing, not only of plays but of 

every kind of prose. 





city’s theatres, there — 
has been among these 
not one Shakespeare 
play, and decide to 
change this by meet- 
ing once a week, as- 
signing parts before- 
hand, seating them- 
selves in a shallow 
semicirele without 
costumes, scenery, or 
other lights than 
reading lights, and 
reading “Hamlet” or 
“As You Like It,” 
act by act, with due 
attention to dra- 
matic value? Or it 
may seem a small matter for a high school group 
far from any theatre to determine that this shall not 
keep them from hearing—if it does from seeing—the 
present Broadway success, Eugene O’Neill’s “Ah 
Wilderness !”—and so, getting the book and spending 
a pleasant afternoon in thus reading it aloud. 

But the importance of such cheerful entertain- 
ments*is exercised in widening ways. First, while 
no play has its full chance till it is actually per- 
formed on the stage, it has very little chance at all 
so long as it is only read silently. To carry all the 
dramatist means, the dialogue of a play must be 
lifted on the human voice. Thus a play begins to 
come alive when it is read aloud, and several readers 








can do this far better than one “using several voices.” 


For good stage dia- 
logue is pithy; it 
loses no time and 
wastes no effort. In 
the course of about 
two hours and a half, 
the dramatist must 
manage to state, elu- 
cidate, and resolve a 
problem often not so 
well stated or resolved 
in a novel of several 
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a play, this pithiness 
proves itself in ac- 
tion. Writing done 
under this influence 
is likely to move much more directly to its point. 
Not a few writers conceive their short stories as 
plays, and even sketch them first in dramatic form. 

If the happy practice of group play-reading does 
spread, it may bring back to us masterpieces now 
practically lost to all but scholars, and restore to 
them some of the liveliness disuse has impaired. Take, 
for instance, the historical plays of Shakespeare, 
seldom seen on our stage. There is a London play- 
house affectionately called “the Old Vic,” standing in 
a poor quarter and with cheap seats, whose crowded 
audiences take great delight in Shakespeare’s plays, 
given by a fine company. These simple-hearted 
patrons do not look upon Shakespeare as a school- 
book, but one to whom they owe many “good shows.” 
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RAMAS of character, whatever 
their theme, generally. have 
certain attributes in common: 

First, the main situation 
around which the play revolves is 
strong enough to develop into an effec- 
tive climax. 

Second, the main characters, in 
their personalities, aims, and desires, 
offer possibilities of clash. 

Third, the opening scene presents 
this main situation clearly, and de- 
lineates the characters vividly, so that, 
as the play continues, the audience un- 
derstands the story and accepts the 
truth of the actions and reactions of 
the characters. 

Fourth, from the moment the action 
begins, sufficient opposition is intro- 
duced to cause the tension to mount 
swiftly and steadily to the final cli- 
max. 

Fifth, in drama at its best the cli- 
max depends on character and not 
on chance or coincidence. In other 
words, within the traits of the main 
characters and in their reactions to 
each other lies the cause of the crisis. 

Sizth, it is seldom that the writer 
of drama of character attempts to fool 
or to surprise his audience. The end- 
ing is not expected. It is inevitable. 
For the man who can read the sign- 
posts, the way to the climax is pointed 
throughout the play. 

The careful analysis of a_ well- 
done play of this type teaches one 
much of the technique of writing the 
drama of character. The excerpt re- 
printed here from Pierrot—His Play 
affords excellent examples of these 
attributes of the drama of character. 
It may seem paradoxical to use as 
an illustration of the drama of char- 
acter a play which in its very title 
suggests a traditional fantasy. But 
the strength of F . rrot—His Play lies 
in the fact that these familiar pup- 
pets of story and poem are no longer 
puppets. Here Pierrot and Pierrette 
are people, endowed with all the real- 
ity of the boy and girl who live just 
across the way. Let us see what an 
analysis of Pierrot—His Play in 
terms of these six attributes of the 
drama of character will reveal to us 
of the technique of playwriting. 

First, it is to be noted that the main 
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of Character 
By PAUL MOFFET 


situation is strong enough to lead to 
an effective climax. Pierrot, an actor, 
decides to test his technique by play- 
ing that he does not love Pierrette, his 
wife, dnd he uses as the third angle 
of his triangle, Columbine, whom he 
once had loved, and who still loves 
him. 

Second, the main characters offer 
possibilities of clash. Pierrot, al- 
though he is sincerely in love with 
Pierrette, is so enamoured of his act- 
ing that he can never resist the temp- 
tation to act, regardless of the con- 
sequences. Pierrette, whose whole 
existence is wrapped up in Pierrot, in 
caring for him, and trying to under- 
stand him, waits wistfully on the 
edge of his life, knowing that most 
of the time imaginary footlights sepa- 
rate her from Pierrot. For even off 
stage he is still the actor, building 
each slight remark into a climax with 
a curtain line. Pierrette is the 
stronger of the two characters, weak 
only in the depth of the love that 
makes her too vulernable to Pierrot’s 
acting. Columbine, still in love with 
Pierrot, is a romanticist with more 
than a little of the sentimentalist 
thrown in for good measure. She 
eagerly tries to follow where his fancy 
leads, and, because Columbine is such 
a willing audience, Pierrot is tempted 
to indulge in an extra flourish or two 
as he develops his play. Since Pier- 
rot is primarily an actor, he is de- 
termined to play his chosen role with 
all the skill he possesses. Since Pier- 
rette’s life is wrapped up in her love 
for him, she is equally anxious that 
Pierrot shall not play with something 
so vital to her happiness. Clash is 
inevitable. 

Third, the opening scene presents 
the characters vividly. His first words 
hint of Pierrot’s dramatic extrava- 
gance. Even when forced to ask a 
commonplace question he poses in an 
effective picture. In contrast to Pier- 
rot’s manner is Pierrette’s quiet mat- 
ter-of-factness. Yet, however much 
she scolds him, Pierrette shows that 
she loves Pierrot. 

Likewise, in the opening scene the 
main situation is soon made clear to 
us. Pierrot, the actor, decides to 
test his skill at playing the most diffi- 
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cult of roles, that of pretending not 
to love the woman whom he does love. 

Fourth, from the moment the action 
of the play is under way, opposition is 
introduced, and the tension mounts 
swiftly. Pierrette, fearful of the out- 
come, opposes the game, but Pierrot 
continues despite her protests. Co- 
lumbine follows blunderingly _ but 
willingly enough into Pierrot’s imag- 
inary world. When his chance re- 
mark— “You are a stranger to me, 
but I make love to you, as though I 
have known you some time before”— 
brings back the past too vividly. Co- 
lumbine shrinks— “No. Let’s not do 
it that way. . . . Because that’s how 
it did happen between you and me”— 
but Pierrot, artist first at last, takes 
the whole situation of their one-time 
love and transfers it bodily into his 
plot. Warming to his idea, he acts 
well—entirely too well. First Colum- 
bine believes, and then Pierrette. 
Pierrot finishes his play with a flour- 
ish—and breaks two hearts in the do- 
ing. He takes Columbine’s anguish 
philosophically enough, as a tribute to 
his genius. Then comes the end with 
the tragic realization that he has 
broken Pierrette’s heart. 

Fifth, the climax of the play comes 
from character and is not brought 
about through chance or coincidence. 
Given the three of them, Pierrot, the 
actor, Pierrette, the woman in love, 
and Columbine, the sentimentalist, the 
situation is the natural outgrowth of 
their reactions to each other. We feel 
that, sooner or later, their friendship 
would have culminated in some such 
tragic ending. 

Sizth, from the opening of the play 
the inevitable climax lives in the lines. 
Our first hint, perhaps, is Pierrette’s, 
“Why don’t you stop acting when you 
come home?” When Pierrot answers 
that he always acts, Pierrette asks 
that age-old question of the, eternal 
feminine, “And your love for me—is 
that registered, too?” Even in Pier- 
rot’s protestation of sincerity there is 
a hint of the tragedy to come, for he 
puts the two supreme things in his life 
on an even plane, with the acting 
first: “One is my acting, and the other 
is my love for you.” As the tension 
mounts, Pierrette’s instinctive shrink- 
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ing from the make-believe contrasts 
more sharply with Pierrot’s enthusi- 
asm over the possibilities of his role. 
When Pierrot asks, just in the inter- 
ests of art, “What would you do if 
you saw me making love to someone 
else, Pierrette?”’ she answers, “I'd die 
of a broken heart, Pierrot.” And 
Pierrot accepts the dramatic possi- 
bilities of the reaction with the great- 
est enthusiasm. Finally, Pierrette’s 
disbelief in the game—her insistence 
that there is no stage, no audience, no 
fountain, and no garden—breaks 
under the spell of Pierrot’s acting. 
Her only hope was in her disbelief, 
and when Pierrette is convinced of 
the reality of his love-making, the 
whole climax is expressed in five 
words, “Pierrot, it is a garden!” 

In the course of a year’s time a 
great many first plays of authors 
reach a dramatic editor’s desk. Ap- 
proximately half of them are attempts 
at tense drama. And nine out of ten 
of them fail to achieve the effect for 
which their authors strive. Perhaps 
if we consider a first play in the light 
of our six attributes of the drama of 
character we may learn why it fails. 

First, is the initial situation strong 
enough? In other words, does enough 
hang on the outcome of the story? If 
a girl is in danger of missing a train, 
the situation may be amusing, but it 
is not necessarily dramatic. But if 
the train she may miss is the last train 
to town that night, and is her only 
method of getting to a party which 
she wishes to attend, the situation 
grows stronger. If the appointment 
she will miss is with a man she has 
long loved on his first night back in 
years, drama increases. If the ap- 
pointment is for a brief half hour be- 
tween trains, her only chance to see 
him for possibly years to come, then 
the situation becomes highly dramatic, 
for a great deal hangs on the outcome. 

Second, is there sufficient clash be- 
tween the main characters? Perfect 
agreement may result in pleasant liv- 
ing, but it does not lie at the root of 
interesting drama. Clash is the soul 
of drama. By clash one does not 
necessarily mean either violent physi- 
cal action, or violent verbal disagree- 
ment. Two people may struggle des- 
perately to dominate a situation with- 
out ever raising their voices, but if 
there is drama in the situation there 
is clash. Recently there came to my 
attention a bit of well-written dia- 
logue that its author called a play. A 
man and a woman were the characters 
in the scene—two people who loved 
each other and had to deny their love 
because the woman was married to an- 
other. Surely the situation promised 
drama. There was some excellent 
characterization in the lines, and there 
were some poignant phrases that stick 
in my memory. But there was no 


drama. The play ended before it be- 
gan, for the man and woman were in 
agreement. They had decided that 
they must part, and had met to say 
good-bye. 

Third, does the opening scene make 
the main situation clear? If it fails 
to do this, it leaves the audience in 
the dark as to what the play is all 
about—why the people are there, 
what they mean to each other, what 
someone wants to accomplish, and 
why he may fail or how he may suc- 


Help for Drama Students 


An important division of the Scholastic Awards for 
creative writing and art work conducted annually by 
SCHOLASTIC is the Dramatic Publishing Company 
This is for original one-act 
plays not exceeding 5,000 words in length. Because 
high school students usually have less experience in 
this form of writing than in straight narrative, essay, 
or verse, it seems desirable to present some “how-to” 
suggestions on the central problem of drama—char- 
Mr. Moffet's article is based directly 
Play,” by Theodore 
Students interested in 
entering the dramatic contest may secure a free 
pamphlet of rules from Scholastic Subscription Office, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


One-Act Play Award. 


acterization. 
on the play, “Pierrot—His 
Schwartz, which follows it. 


skillful characterization. The au- 
thor’s insight into human nature in 
general and his acquaintance with his 
characters in particular is of greatest 
importance. Frequently the lack of 
reality of a character is due to the 
author’s lack of familiarity with the 
people he attempts to portray. The 
most pleasurable thing we remember 
about a conversation is not so much 
what is said as the odd quirk of per- 
sonality in the speaker's way of say- 
ing it. People reveal their character- 
istics, their occupations, and their in- 
terests in the comparisons they draw 
and the turns of phrase they use. A 
sea captain does not use the idiom of 
the farmer, nor the city man the idiom 
of either. The sheltered home girl 
does not talk like the experienced 
business woman, nor the street urchin 
like the product of the finish- 
ing school. Nothing can give a 
writer the knack of reproduc- 
ing the colloquial speech of a 
particular person, trade, pro- 
fession, or locale as can a list- 
ening ear and a _ retentive 
memory, coupled with the 
opportunity to hear. that 
speech. There have been no- 
table examples of scholarly 
authors who read so widely 
in a field that they could 
identify themselves with the 
conversational turns and ex- 
pressions of the day and 








ceed in accomplishing his aim. The 
dramatist opens his play with the 
technique of a courteous host introduc- 
ing a stranger to a group of people 
who know each other. With intuitive 
skill the host says such things as: 
“This is Barry’s cousin”’— ‘You've 
heard of Milton Savage; we've talked 
about his paintings”— “Mr. Caron is 
here to start the drive for the endow- 
ment fund’—thus acquainting the 
newcomer with the “why” and 
“wherefore” of unfamiliar people and 
situations. So, when a play begins, 
the skillful dramatist acquaints the 
audience with the people on his stage, 
their relationships to each other, and 
their reason for their presence. 
Otherwise, the audience is as “‘out of 
it” as an unfortunate newcomer in the 
midst of a group of acquaintances who 
do not bother to clarify their remarks 
and allusions for his benefit. 
Likewise, does the opening scene 
reveal the characters as people with 
definite traits which distinguish them 
from one another, giving them a sem- 
blance of reality instead of leaving 
them but the quality of well-manipu- 
lated puppets? The brief space of 
a one-act play offers little opportunity 
to acquaint us with characters. There- 
fore every word, gesture, and expres- 
sion should be the quintessence of 


write as though they had 
lived in another age, but the 
average beginner does well to confine 
himself to the portrayal of life he 
knows from first-hand contact. 
Fourth, does the tension of the play 
mount steadily and rapidly from the 
opening of the action until the final 
scene? Even when the dramatic pos- 
sibilities of the initial situation—the 
desire which the main character wants 
to see fulfilled—are strong, the play 
may lack interest in development be- 
cause the quality and strength of the 
initial forces are too trivial. In other 
words, there must be a strong and 
significant desire, opposed by strong 
and significant obstacles. To return 
to our illustration of the girl and 
the train she was about to miss, we 
note that the dramatic possibilities of 
the situation increase with the in- 
creased importance of the outcome. 
Likewise, the dramatic values of the 
story are increased by the importance 
of the opposing force. If accidental 
happenings threaten to make the girl 
miss her train it is not so dramatic 
as though a garrulous caller, whom 
the girl must not irritate, delays her. 
And if the girl is delayed by the des- 
perate need of someone for whom she 
feels responsible or for whom she 
cares deeply, then the plot holds pos- 
sibilities of tense drama. Various 
(Continued on page 8) 
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A Drama in One Act 
By THEODORE SCHWARTZ 


Produced by 


The Dartmouth Experimental Theatre, 
Hanover, New Hampshire, on February 
17, 1928, under the direction of Walter H. 
Stainton, with the following cast: 


PreRRETTE....... Rita Hayward Holbrook 
EE era See Henry I. Kohn 
SN. 06 ce cccaedae Elise B. Torbert 


A room barely furnished. 


TIME 
Any time, any century. 


SCENE: A room barely furnished. Be- 
fore drapes, or any plain background, 
there stands at right center a kitchen 
table, a kitchen chair at its left end and 
another chair at left stage. There is a 
door down left, one down right, and one 
up left. Ar Rise or Currarn: Preretre, 
simply dressed, is discovered seated at the 
table peeling potatoes. Pierrot enters 
jauntily from right, his gait and demeanor 
establishing him immediately as an actor. 
He is dressed in modern street clothes, a 
little shabby, and he carries a package. 


Pierrot: My rose! My daffodil! 

Prerrette: Pierrot! 

Pierrot (Kisses Pierrette’s hair and 
speaks with his cheek to hers): My Pier- 
rette, are you peeling potatoes? 

Prerrettre: Yes, dear, I am peeling po- 
tatoes. 

Prerrot: How many? 

Pierretre: Why, the usual three. Two 
for you and one for me. 

Prerror: And sausage? 

Prerretre: And sausage. 

Pierrot (Grandly posturing): Pierrette, 
we two are done with potatoes and sau- 
sage. Tonight we feast! 

Prerrette: But Pierrot 





Prerror (Placing package on table 
dramatically). There! 
Prerette (Severely). Pierrot, you've 


been extravagant again. 

Pierrot: Open it. 

Prerrette (Opens it): Pork chops! (She 
stares at him in delight, then jumps, and 
hugs Pierrot.) Oh, Pierrot, you’re so 

to me. Pork chops! 

Prerrot (Grandly): My dear, nothing 
short of pork chops could express my love 
for you! (Kisses her.) No, it can’t be 
expressed, even in terms of pork chops. 

Prerrette (delighted with him). Oh, 
Pierrot! (She suddenly becomes prac- 
tical.) But you know we can’t afford it. 

Prerrot: That time is past, Pierrette. 
(He postures.) Tell me whom I am. 

Prerrette: But—— 

Pierrot: Tell me. 

Prerretre: You silly, can’t you stop 
acting, even here at home with me? 


(Pierrot tells her his extravgant geod 
luck—a producer has given him a bit 
part of eight lines in a new play—and 
then for a moment he stops acting.) 


Prerror: Pierrette, do you remember 


The following excerpt from “Pierrot—His Play" is published 

in connection with the article, "Writing the Drama of 

Character." While the play is incomplete, still the technique 
of the writing of it may be studied in this cutting. 


how we dreamed of the day when the 
world would know me as Pierrot, the 
great actor—(Dreaming.) Pierrot, the 
artist? It seems a little nearer now. 

Prerrette: I love you so much more 
when you’re natural, like this. Why don’t 
you stop acting when you come home? 

Pierrot (earnestly): You don’t know 
how hard it is for me to stop acting, 
Pierrette. Even when I appear natural 
to others, it is only because I am acting 
natural. ‘ 

Prerrette: And your love for me—is 
that registered, too? 

Pierrot: Pierrette, there are two things 
I can’t act about. One is my acting, and 
the other is my love for you. 


(Then, because Pierrot is Pierrot, he 
begins to play with that idea of acting at 
acting.) 

Pierrot (Idly): Couldn’t act about act- 
ing, anyway, could I, Pierrette? 


Pierrot: And I wouldn’t want to act 
about love. It would be like playing with 
love. 

Prerretre: Don’t ever do that, Pierrot. 


Pierrot: For instance— 

Prerrette: Oh, don’t, Pierrot. 
even like the thought of it. 

Pierrot: Or you might have a man act- 
ing at not loving the woman he loves. 


I don’t 


Pierrot (Enthusiastically): I will play 
it! I’ve always wondered if I. could 
handle an emotional part. 





NOTICE 


This play is fully protected by copy- 
right, and all rights are reserved, 
including those of mechanical presen- 
tation, such as by moving picture, 
talking picture, or radio broadcasting. 
The play may be presented by ama- 
teurs upon the payment of a royalty 
of five dollars for each performance, 
payable to The Dramatic Publishing 
Company, 542 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, one week before the date 
when the play is to be given. Pro- 
fessional and other rates will be quoted 
upon inquiry. 

Whenever the play is given, the 
following notice must appear on all 
programs, printing, and advertising 
for the play: “Produced by special ar- 
rangement with The Dramatic Publish- 
ing Company, of Chicago, Illinois." 
Copyright, 1930, by the Dramatic 

Publishing Company. All 
rights reserved. 











Pierrette (alarmed): Please, Pierrot, 
you frighten me! 


Prerrettre (She brightens): 
have no stage! I’m so glad you have no 
stage! (She looks around room.) No 
audience, either. 


But you 


(But Pierrot decides that, with the help 
of Pierrette, Columbine, and an imagina- 
tion, he can act his play, and he summons 
Columbine, a friend who lives on the nezt 
floor. Columbine enters.) 


Prerrette: And do I have to take a 
part? 

Pierrot: Oh, yes. 
at not loving you. 

Prerretre (Terrified): 
that, will you, Pierrot? 


In the play, I'll act 


You won't do 


Pierrot (Comforting her): Just a play, ; 


my dear. Just make-believe. 
Prerretre: I know, but I don’t like it. 


Prerrette (Going to Columbine): He 
wants us to take part in a silly play, 
Columbine. 

Pierrot: Oh, it’s easy. Here’s the plot. 
(He places Columbine between them.) In 
the play, I’m engaged to Pierrette. We 
have quarrelled, and I decide to make her 
give in to me by. flirting with a stranger. 
You will be that stranger, Columbine. 

Cotumarne (Thrilled): Oh! that'll be 
nice! 

Pierrot: Now, when Pierrette sees me 
making love to Columbine, she—— (He 
turns to Pierrette.) What would you do 
if you saw me meking love to someone 
else, Pierrette? 

Prerrette (Very seriously): I'd die of 
a broken heart, Pierrot. 

Prerrot (Doubtfully): Oh, wait a min- 
ute now. Do people die of that? We 
must be realistic, you know. 

Prerretre; I know I would. 

Pierrot (Delighted with her): Pier- 
rette! 

Prerretre: Pierrot! (They kiss.) 

Prerrot (Matter of fact again and 
standing between Columbine on his right 
and Pierrette on his left): All right, then. 
Pierrette, when she sees me making love 
to Columbine, dies of a broken heart. 

Prerrette: Please, Pierrot. I don’t want 
to. 

Prerror: It’s just a play, dear. It won't 
mean anything. (He turns front.) And 
now, just for the sake of realism, let us 
suppose this wall is an audience. (He 
points front.) 

Prerretre: But I know it’s a wall. 

Pierrot: I know. But let’s imagine it’s 
an audience. 

(Pierrot sends Columbine and Pierrette 
to costume themselves in odds and ends, 
and he announces the play to the audi- 
ence.) 
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Prerror (Bows): And now I am going 
to ask you to do a thing unheard of 
among audiences. I am going to ask you 
to use your imagination. As a first step 
in the process, I beg you to close your 
eyes. (Black-out on lights.) There! 
Thank you. (He continues speaking in 
darkness.) The gift of the gods to us is 
a mind which can build an image of the 
peautiful where only the sordid exists. It 
is their way of lightening the evil and 
ugliness which they are powerless to re- 
move. Forget, then, that you are looking 
jnto a simple room... Imagine with me the 
foreground of an old Italian garden. In 
the place of the plain table and chair, put 
a marble bench and a rock-hewn seat. You 
wish to see the beautiful, and if you will 
open your eyes now, you will see what 
you want to see. 

(Lights flash on again. A marble bench 
is in the place of the table, although it 
still has on it the pan of potatoes which 
Pierrette left on the table. Up stage right 
is a rock-hewn seat. In a simple produc- 
tion nothing has changed.) 

Prerrot (looking about the room): 
There! Let me see what else we need. Ah, 
yes, the light. This is too garish. Let us 
imagine we have the dim glow of the moon 
here instead. (The lights slowly dim.) 
The next thing, I suppose, would be a 
background. A garden like ours should 
have a fountain there, and possibly a 
pedestaled bust there. And a moon, of 
course. 

(As he speaks, the lights in the fore- 
ground become even dimmer. Gradually 
one makes out, through the rear wall, a 
fountain in the center, a bust of Pan 
right, and a low-hanging quarter moon, 
also outlines of trees, and a silhouette of 
a mansion at left. In a simple production 
nothing has changed.) 


(Pierrot calls Columbine and Pierrette, 
introduces them to the audience, and ezx- 
plains his play.) 

Pierrot (Bows): And now I thank you 
for your kind indulgence and cooperation. 
The playlet will be set before you pres- 
ently. (He steps back with a bow, calls 
“Curtain” and watches the imaginary cur- 
tain lowered. He turns with great satis- 
faction to Pierrette and Columbine.) 

Prerrette: Oh, you silly Pierrot! 

Pierrot: Silly? I, silly? How? 

Pierretre: Oh, about having an imag- 
inary audience imagine an imaginary gar- 
den and everything. It’s so silly. 

Prrrrot (Astounded): Don’t you be- 
lieve it is a garden? 

Prerrette (Laughing): This? (Gaily 
she goes to bench.) Do you mean to tell 
me this is anything but my table? 

Pierrot (Earnestly): But it isn’t a 
table, dear. It’s a marble bench. 

Pierrette (Laughing, goes to seat). Or 
that this is not my old, old chair? Or 
that there’s a fountain there? Or a moon? 

(Columbine falls under the spell of 
Pierrot’s make-believe, but Pierrette still 
laughs.) 

Prerrettre: Well, you two can know all 
you want, but this is my neat little room. 
And while you’re going through with your 
silly play, I’m going to peel my poor, 
ordinary potatoes. (Takes pan.) 

Pierrot (indignantly). Potatoes? Here? 
Why, they’re not—— 

Prerretre: They are potatoes! (She 
takes potatoes and goes out left.) 

(Pierrot turns to Columbine.) 

Pierrot: Do you understand what you’re 
to do? 

Corumsrne: What, Pierrot? 

Pierrot: You'll come into the garden 
and sit down just as I have finished quar- 
reling with Pierrette. 

Cotumaine: Yes? 


ayes 


Pierrot: You are a stranger to me, but 
I make love to you, as though I had 
known you some time before. (He draws 
her to table, and they lean against it.) 

Cotumsine (Startled): No. Let’s not 
do it that way. (She crosses right.) 

Pierrot: Why not? 

Cotumstine: Because that’s how it did 
happen between you and me. It hurts to 
be reminded of it. 

Prerror (Reminiscently puts his arm 
around Columbine and they lean against 
the table): I remember. I was in a gar- 
den like this one—and I saw you there. 
I wanted to know you. And I had to 
make believe I had known you some time 
before. 

Cotumaine (Wistfully): You loved me 
then, Pierrot—for a while. 

Pierrot: Until Pierrette came—— 

(They look wistfully at each other. 
Columbine turns away.) 

Cotumstne: We're done with that now. 





PIERROT DESERTED 
From a Study by Maurice Goldberg 


Pierrot: Done. (Suddenly he has an 
idea.) I know. That's our plot! 

Cotumerne (Alarmed): No, Pierrot! 
Please don't. 

Prerrot: Please, Columbine. 
make-believe, anyway. 


It’s just 


(Pierrette refuses to act in the play.) 


Prerrot: Oh, very well, then. Won't 
you at least come and sit out here? We 
must have another character somehow. 
Just sit and let me act at you. 

Prerrette (Enters smiling from left, 
carrying bowl of potatoes): All right, I 
can peel my potatoes here as well as else- 
where. (She sits in seat or on chair left.) 
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Pierrot: The play begins then. Cur- 
tain! (He seems to see curtain rise, then 
strikes an attitude, kneeling beside Pier- 
rette, and changing to stage voice.) 

Pierrot: On my knees I beg you, Pier- 
rette, forgive me! I was wrong. 
shouldn’t have quarreled. (Pierrette, emil- 
ing placidly, continues peeling potatoes.) 
Please, Pierrette, say you forgive me. 
(Pierrette mischievously flips a peel at 
him. He rises, indignant, and takes her 
by the shouders.) You love me, do you 
hear? You love me. You're trying to 
hide it with this make-believe. (Pierrette 
laughs lightly.) Very well, then, I can 
make believe, too. You have finished your 
play; now I will present mine. And when 
I am done, you will come to me on your 
knees, as I did now. 


(Columbine, as arranged, enters the 
stage casually. Pierrot goes eagerly to 
her.) 


>. 


Prerror (fervently): Columbine! At 
last I have found you again. (Columbine 
turns coldly from him.) Columbine, will 
you act, too? Have you forgotten your 
Pierrot? 

Cotumarne: Pierrot? 
gentleman. 

Prerror (taken aback, rises): Colum- 
bine, can you say that, after all that has 
passed between us? 

Cotumstne: And I might add that my 
name is not Columbine. 


I never knew the 


(Then the make-believe becomes too 
real to her.) 


Cotumaine (Softening again, takes hie 
hand): I didn’t mean to hurt you, Pierrot. 
Can’t you see the mistake you’re making? 
I'm not Columbine—I never knew you- 
(She rises, agitated, and goes down stage 
right.) 

Pierrot (Softly as he follows her): And 
those nights we spent together in gardens 
like this, with the moon over us—have 
you forgotten them, too? 

Cotumstne (Moved): Please, Pierrot! 


Corumarne (Spellbound): Yes, I re- 





mem (She breaks off) No! You are 
charming me. How could I remember 
them? 


(Pierrot, heedless of the possible con- 
sequences, makes an imaginary present 
from the memory of the past.) 


Prerrot: I know you will! How could 
you help remembering the first of those 
nights. We had only known each other 
an hour, and already the light of the moon 
seemed to form a halo about you. I sat 
at your feet, worshipping you in silence. 
And then you said, “I love you, Pierrot.” 
A daze came over me, and the chirping of 
the crickets and the sounds of the summer 
night faded away, as though they came 
from another world. You gave a deeper 
meaning to life that night, Columbine. 


Prearor (Hopefully): Columbine . .. ? 

Cotumstne: I love you, Pierrot! 

Prernrot (Is about to take her into his 
arms, but stops). Is that your lie, Colum- 
bine? 

Corumsine: It is because I love you 
that I am lying to myself. Those nights 
with Columbine—I want to relive them 
with you. Do you think we could, if I 
tried to be Columbine? 
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Prerror: Oh, could we relive them! 
They stretch before us, Columbine. We 
have but to lose ourselves in them. 

(Pierrette, at the beginning of the play 
within the play, looks on with a certain 
detachment while peeling potatoes. As it 
progresses, she begins to enjoy it. Gradu- 
ally, however, as Pierrot’s loving becomes 
*more and more convincing, a shade of 
doubt comes into her face. During the 
last four speeches, she becomes alarmed. 
Slowly she rises and looks about her in 
awe, at the fountain, the bust, etc. She 
feels the chair she has been sitting in. A 
look of horror comes to her face.) 

Prerrette (Jn a half-whisper): Pierrot! 
It is a garden. 

(They do not hear, or are heedless.) 

Prerrot: Come, then, Columbine. A new 
life beckons us. (He leads Columbine to 
the right. Pierrette, terror-stricken, comes 
toward them.) 

Prerrette (Clutching his arm): Pierrot, 
where are you going? ~ 

Prerrot (Pityingly): Away from you, 
poor Pierrette. 

Prerrette (Frantic): Pierrot! You're 
only acting. Tell me you're only acting! 

Prerrot: I’m sorry for you, poor Pier- 
rette. I meant only to act, as I said I 
would, but now—— 


. . 


Prerrette (Shrinking away): Pierrot! 
Cotumsine (joyfully): Then take me 
away with you, Pierrot. (She lifts her 
face to him for a kiss. He is about to 


kiss her, but Pierrette runs to him and 
throws her arms about him.) 

Prerrette: Please, Pierrot! 

(Pierrot puts her aside gently, and 
kisses Columbine.) 

Prerrette: Pierrot! (She retreats to 
center). My heart, Pierrot! I told you it 
would (She falls to the floor, clutch- 
ing her breast.) 

(Columbine, seeing her, draws slowly 
away, right. Pierrot is at first stunned. 
Then a triumphant smile comes to his 
face. He kneels at her side, takes her 
head in his arms.) 


Pierrot: Wipe away your tears, Pier- 
rette, and we'll go inside to dance, and to 
forget that we have hurt each other. 
Come, Pierrette. (He realizes for the 
first time that she is lying lifeless.) What 
have I done! (Clutches her to his breast.) 
I don’t want to leave you, Pierrette! I 
love you! (Sobbing, he buries his head 
on her shoulder.) I was only acting, 
Pierrette—just. acting! 

(For a moment his face remains hidden. 
When he looks up, all the tragedy is gone, 
and he is wreathed in smiles.) 

Prerrot: The play is done. Curtain. 
(He watches imaginary curtain fall.) 

Cotumsrne: Pierrot, was it only a play? 
(As Pierrot comes to her.) It wasn’t 
a play, was it? 

Prerror: Oh, yes, it was. Not a bad 
play, either. You did wonderfully, you 
know. 
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Cotumaine: (In anguish). And your 
leve-making—was that acting, too? 

Prerrot: I did it rather well, don’t you 
think? 


2. @ 


Cotumsine (In agony): How could you 
be so blind, Pierrot! (As Pierrot, amazed, 
takes a step toward her, she turns with a 
sob and runs off right. Pierrot, at first 
dumbfounded, finally, looking after Colum- 
bine, understands.) 

Pierrot: Why, Pierrette, she believed 
I meant it. She still loves me! (He faces 
front.) And that proves what we said 
before the play, Pierrette. One can’t play 
with love. : 


Pierrot (Turns to Pierrette): Let’s eat 
now, Pierrette. I’m hungry, (He kneels 
beside her, taking her head fondly in his 
arms.) You can open your eyes now, 
dear. The play is done. (He looks front 
dreamily.) You were wonderful, Pier- 
rette. When you said, “My heart, Pier- 
rot,” it made me turn cold for a second. 
You are an actress, dear, a born (He 
sees that her eyes are still closed.) Pier- 
rette! Answer me! Pierrette! (He be- 
comes frantic, terrified.) Don’t leave me, 
Pierrette, don’t leave me, I love you! (He 
buries his head in her shoulder and sobs 
in broken grief.) I was only acting, 
Pierrette—just acting—— 


CURTAIN 








The Drama of Character 
(Concluded from page 5) 


other causes may break the tension 
of the plot: the unskillful insertion 
of exposition or explanation may stop 
the action; unrelated scenes, interest- 
ing though they may be, may halt 
the action; the outcome of the situa- 
tion may be too evident; or each suc- 
ceeding obstacle and clash may fail 
to increase the tension over the pre- 
ceding ones. 

Fifth, is the final outcome of the 
play the result of some far-fetched 
coincidence or some casual accident 
over which the characters had no con- 
trol? For instance, if a boy and 
girl are in love, and the father op- 
poses the match, there is a dramatic 
situation. The more deeply they love, 
and the more violently he opposes the 
match, the more drama there is in 
the situation. There are endless pos- 
sibilities of a play of character built 
around such a situation. But what 
shall bring about the final climax? 
Suppose, quite by chance, the father 
suddenly dies. There is a solution to 
the situation and a climax of a sort. 
But, since this outcome is the result 
of chance and not of character, it 
lacks the strength of a climax which 
is the outgrowth of character. Let us 
consider for a moment the climax in 
Elisha Cook’s one-act play, “No 
Sabe.” There are all the elements of 
drama—a strong situation in the love 
of a boy and girl opposed by the will 
of the father; a Chinese servant, torn 


between his doglike: devotion to the 
father and his even deeper love of 
the girl. The play opens near the 
conclusion of an all-night session of 
third degree. The father has been 
murdered, and the boy is about to be 
accused of the crime. The Chinese 
servant, who had committed the mur- 
der in order to clear the way for the 
marriage of the young couple, has 
covered his tracks so skillfully that 
the police cannot tear down his alibi. 
He is freed of any suspicion. But the 
boy is accused of the murder. The 
outcome of the play hangs in the bal- 
ance. Then, through a character trait, 
and not through chance, comes the cli- 
max. The servant confesses to the 
crime in order to give the girl her hap- 
piness. His love of the girl dominates 
his fear of death. One feels at the 
end of the play the inevitability of its 
conclusion. 

Two things lie at the root of these 


‘six attributes of the well-done drama 


of character—knowledge and_ skill. 
There must be the knowledge of 
people, how they talk, how they act, 
and how they react. There must be 
the skill to build the plot and develop 
the play—the skill to catch the atten- 
tion, to hold the interest, and to leave 
a lasting memory in the mind and 
heart of the audience. If skill is not 
his, all the author’s rich knowledge of 
life may fail to find effective expres- 
sion in the exacting confines of the 
one-act play. If a deep understand- 
ing of people is not his, all his facile 
skill in dramatic technique can never 


produce a worthy drama of character. 
This knowledge and skill do not come 
in a day. The true author of the 
drama of character has walked a long 
road with his fellow man and has 
worked long hours alone. 








Wild Names | Have Met 
By ALFRED H. HOLT 


(Continued from November 4 Issue) 


Capek: Professors Craigie and Shipley 
almost agree on “tsah-peck” as the native 
rendering of the playwright’s name, while 
his publishers tell me it should be “shar- 
peck.” Most of us will continue to think 
of “Vapex” as we call him “kay-peck.” 

Cather, Willa: rhymes with lather, as 
used in shaving. 

Cedric: (Ivanhoe) more commonly “sed” 
but may be “ked.” 

Cellini: “tchell-ee’-nee.” 
Papini. 

Cervantes: anglicize the author of Don 
Quixote into “sir-van’-teez.” 

Cham: Dr. Johnson’s noble nickname, 
the Great Cham of Literature, is a vari- 
ant of Khan and should be pronounced 
“kahm.” 

Cid: anglicizes easily into “sid.” 

Clough: rhymes with rough; confusion 
arises perhaps from that amazine word 
slough which, pronounced three different 
ways, means three different things. 

Coriolanus: use the long a on the ac- 
cented syllable; as in the case of habeas 
corpus (“hay”), the English a had sev- 
eral centuries’ head-start over the Conti- 
nental a in Latin-English words, and will 
probably never be overtaken. 

Crichton: long i, and omit the ch al- 
together. 

(Continued in a Later Issue) 
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Actor and Audience 


By AGNES REPPLIER 


Wf E. -know what 
\ fj an audience 
/ sees when the 

N W curtain rises, 
and it looks upon the lighted 
stage; but what do the ac- 
tors see in their mind’s eye 
when they look upon the 
darkened house? We know 
what the audience hears 
when it listens to the spoken 
lines; but what do the ac- 
tors hear in the heavy si- 
lence, the restless movements, the 
misplaced laughter of the crowd? We 
know what the audience feels when 
the drama is unfolded, and scene 
after scene carries us to the appointed 
climax; but what do the actors feel 
when the long dim rows of men and 
women follow, or fail to follow, the 
movement of the play? 

A vast literature has been written 
about the stage from the point of view 
of the critic who speaks for the audi- 
ence; but very little has been written 
about the audience from the point of 
view of the actor who speaks for him- 
self, and that little is seldom of an 
enlightening character. Yet the audi- 
ence is the controlling factor in the 
actor’s life. It is practically infalli- 
ble, since there is no appeal from its 
verdict. It is a little like a su- 
preme court composed of irresponsi- 
ble minors. 

No people in the world have been 
more indefatigable than players in 
writing their reminiscences. They 
have filled fat volumes with anecdotes 
and adventures which make good 
reading, but which fail to clarify the 
subtle relations between themselves 
and the public. We listen to what 
they have had to say, and we are 
vastly entertained; but save for a few 
words here and there we learn little 
of what we want to know. 

Mr. George Arliss has real views 
concerning audiences. He insists that 
sometimes—though rarely—they have 
a magnetic quality which stimulates 
‘and inspires the actor; and that this 
quality is most manifest in their si- 
lence, “vibrating as it does with sym- 
pathetic interest and understanding.” 
He goes so far as to admit that an 
actor becomes occasionally interested 
in his audience, feels-a friendly rela- 
tionship, and thanks Heaven it has 
imagination enough to supplement his 
inadequacies to help him “out of 
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many a tight place.” At the same 
time there is a certain sense of hos- 
tility, or at least of battle, in his 
casual comparison of the average au- 
dience to an unfriendly animal: “Let 
it see you are afraid of it, and it will 
snap at you; face it boldly, and it will 
eat out of your hand.” 

This sentiment is probably a sur- 
vival from the days so robustly de- 
scribed by Mr. Arliss, when, as a 
young actor, he braved the gallery 
gods of a cheap theatre on the Surrey 
side of the Thames; gods who de- 
voured sausages and chipped potatoes 
and fried fish, the while they ex- 
pressed their approval, or disap- 
proval, of the entertainment. The 
popping of corks, as beer and ginger 
ale flowed down thirsty throats, was 
so continuous that it failed to disturb 
either the house or the stage. A 
hardy race of players those were, in 
whose vocabulary the word “‘tempera- 
ment” had no place. “Acting is a bag 
of tricks,” writes Mr. Arliss with en- 
gaging candor; and he learned early 
in life to put these tricks over. His 
admission recalls the inspired words 
of George Cohan when rehearsing a 
doubtful farce: “Faster! Faster! 
Don’t give ‘em (the audience) a 
chance to think, or they'll get on 
to us.” 

Ellen Terry, who wrote almost as 
well as she played, has told us one 
interesting thing about audiences— 
that the presence of an actor in the 
house, an experienced man or woman 


who applauds with understanding, 
will not only quicken the intelligence 
of the denser crowd, but will give 
confidence to the players, on the 
stage. She had herself felt this subtle 
influence at work, and she had heard 
Eleanora Duse say how sweetly and 
powerfully it had on one occasion af- 
fected her. 


II 


The reaction of an ordinary audi- 
ence reveals as a rule only the sim- 
plest emotions. It is calculated to 
suggest a houseful of morons easily 
moved to tears or laughter, hysterical 
when it is not apathetic, absurd when 
it is not indifferent. So it was, I 
fancy, in Shakespeare’s day (there is 
more than one indication of how he 
felt about it), and so it has been ever 
since. One of the best instances of 
this was the case of the terrified 
shrieks of mature women who sat in 
the darkness while that “bag of 
tricks,” Dracula, was being shaken 
out,—bats instead of rabbits—straight 
from the conjurer’s hat. They had 
come prepared to react, and they re- 
acted. Every absurdity of that wan- 
tonly absurd play was greeted with 
gasps and shudders and hysterical 
laughter, as artificial as was Drac- 
ula’s mask. This sort of excitability 
is conspicuous in any audience which 
anticipates excitement. People who 
have been promised that they will sup 
on horrors at the Grand Guignol sit 
tense with apprehension, responding 
to every ingenious device and trying 
hard to get their money’s worth of 
panic. 

A lively writer in the American 
Mercury complained a few years ago 
that life had gone out of the audience, 
which used to be part of the show, but 
which had been reduced to dumb 
passivity. It was to remedy this 
inertia that Mr. Christopher Morley 
opened his theatre in Hoboken, and 
invited all who came to it to take part 
in the fun. His experiment was emi- 
nently successful. In five months one 
hundred and fifty thousand people 
packed themselves into the old Rialto, 
to see a revival of After Dark. They 
took such an active part in the fun 
that Mr. Morley was a little more 
than satisfied. “There was real cre- 
ative unity between the actors and the 
house,” he said. “It was as though 
the footlights had vanished.” 





This was exhilarating; but with the 
vanishing footlights there departed 
also that soothing silence which en- 
abled the less strenuous portion of 
the audience to hear what was being 
said upon the stage. Mr. William 
Faversham was of the opinion that 
not since Elizabethan times had any 
houses exhibited such participative in- 
stincts; but he did not say that he 
personally coveted so lively a co- 
operation. Mr. Morley himself ad- 
mitted that the spirit of participation 
was apt to get beyond control. He 
pleaded humorously with his houses 
for decency of behavior, asked that no 
missiles should be thrown, and pro- 
tested his reluctance to call in the 
quieting police. Finally, Miss Jane 
Cowl, an outspoken actress, said 
plainly and distinctly that the Rialto 
audiences were an ill-mannered lot, 
that their “fun” spelt annoyance to 
their neighbors and embarrassment to 
the players, and that the example 
. which they set had a bad effect upon 
New York theatres. It was her opin- 
ion that a “silently receptive” house 
was the only one which made good 
acting possible. 

It will be observed that while 
players do occasionally comment upon 
the emotions they awaken, the 
friendly or unfriendly atmosphere 
they create, they seldom or never al- 
lude to any critical estimate formed 
by their audiences, or expressed by 
those journalists who are austerely 
christened dramatic critics. A vet- 
eran actor has asked, rather super- 
ciliously, if anyone has ever heard an 
intelligent comment on a play made 
by a member of the departing audi- 
ence. Intelligence is a large order; 
but if we are content to be amused at 
such moments, we may have our fill 
of entertainment. When the curtain 
fell upon John Barrymore’s Hamlet, 
and I was making my way out of the 
theatre, wondering what principle 
had dictated the ruthless and arbi- 
trary cutting of the text, a lady in 
front of me said to her companion: 
“What I liked best was that we had 
the play just as Shakespeare wrote 
it. There wasn’t a line left out.” 
“Oh, but there was,” said the second 
lady. “I waited all evening to hear 
the queen say, ‘Out damned spot!’ 
and she never said it.” 

Music-hall specialists, song-and- 
dance men, popular “entertainers” in 
revues, establish more intimate rela- 
tions with their houses than do the 
players of legitimate drama, who are 
presumably absorbed in the charac- 
ters they represent. Now and then 
the legitimates step out of their parts, 
to the confusion and dismay of the 
cast. Forrest once dropped his réle 
to tell an indifferent audience that if 
it did not applaud he could not act. 
Irving, enraged at the reception of 


Twelfth Night in London, made an 
unsolicited speech in which he fa- 
vored his hearers with his candid 
opinion of their understanding. 


III 


It is probable that no man living 
knows more about audiences than 
does George Cohan, and no man liv- 
ing has told us less. He has been on 
familiar terms with them since in- 
fancy. He has approached them as 
an actor, manager, song writer, and 
dramatist. He has fooled them to 
the top of their bent. He has won 
them to his mood, whatever that mood 
might be. He has written plays as 
quickly as any other man could read 
them. He has run five companies at 
once with the same facile unconcern. 
Talented in many directions, his su- 
preme genius lies in giving a thing 
a name which carries it straight 
through. When he called his first song, 
“Why Did Nellie Leave Her Home?” 
Fortune, sniggering, took him by the 
hand, and has never let go. 

It was to be expected that Mr. 
Cohan’s reminiscences should deal 
frankly with facts. They are, in- 
deed, as candid as the air. The ad- 
venturous thing called life is de- 
scribed with humor and relish. A 
strong flavor of domesticity pervades 
the volume, father, mother, sister, and 
brother appearing and reappearing 
throughout the narrative. Friends 
and neighbors and theatrical agents 
play their parts. The audience only 
is eliminated. It was evidently some- 
thing which bought tickets, and 
which had to be cozened into the belief 
that it had got its money’s worth, and 
that was all. As for every audience 
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having a character of its own, hateful 
or lovable as the case may be; as for 
the “distinct but invisible chuckle” 
which heartened Mr. Arliss; the care- 
less cough which depressed him, the 
elan, vital and swift, which flowed 
like an electric current from the house 
to make his heart beat faster—such 
subtleties have no place in Mr. 
Cohan’s amusing and amused regard. 
Neither have they in Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson’s (let us give him 
his full designation), for that distin- 
guished actor, who has written an 
autobiography as dignified as Mr. 
Cohan’s is graceless, never mentions 
his audiences save when something 
unseemly has occurred, or when the 
house is graced by royalty. He tells a 
great many stories, but they are about 
people in high life (we keep genteel 
society in this volume); and on the 
last page he makes the astonishing 
admission that he was never meant 
for an actor, and never liked to act. 
He went through his part every night, 
longing for the curtain’s final descent. 
No wonder that his house—save as a 
paying proposition—failed to interest 
him. Yet this was the man who 
played Hamlet with such profound 
intelligence, and whose Caesar in 
Shaw’s masterpiece was a thing to be 
remembered for a lifetime. And this 
was the man to whom was vouchsafed 
the most amusing experience which 
theatrical gossip has to tell. It was 
at a London performance of The 
Profligate, and the first act was well 
under way, when from the stalls a 
voice plaintive and inebriated cried 
out in uttermost despair: “My God, 

I’ve seen this play before!” 
(Concluded on page 1%) 


GEORGE ARLISS IN “DISRAELI" 
Disraeli (second from left) listening to Gladstone's well-bred oratory. 
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DAILY THEMES 


How a College English Course Started One Student on a Writing Career 


By ELSIE SINGMASTER 


* ACK in the far corner of the 
lowest drawer of my filing cab- 
inet lies a large envelope con- 
taining a hundred or more 
sheets of smooth, rather closely ruled 
paper. Each sheet is folded length- 
wise and endorsed “English 2,” and 
each is signed and dated, the dates 
running from late September of one 
year to early June of the next. Sat- 
urdays, Mondays, and holidays are 
skipped, but there is a sheet for every 
other day. Often I have been on the 
point of destroying them and each 
time have stayed my hand. There 
they lie in the corner—my Cornell 
daily themes. 

It was-eleven o'clock on a Septem- 
ber morning when I entered the Eng- 
lish 2 classroom, my heart thumping. 
If I remember correctly, there was 
to be but one lecture each week, but 
each day we were to write what was 
called in high school a “composition,” 
covering, or nearly covering, an 8 x 11 
inch sheet of paper, and containing 
from 100 to 250 words, according to 
one’s handwriting. One could sprawl 
across the page, but one could not 
leave wide spaces between the lines, 
because of the blue ruling. Several 
long themes were to be written each 
term but they seemed less important 
and less valuable than this short exer- 
cise which could be no more put off 
than the rising of the sun. 

The class met in three divisions for 
the weekly lecture and at stated times 
the instructors pointed out the faults 
of their students in private confer- 
ences. These gentlemen were not 
merely “instructors” in the academic 
sense of the term, such as we had 
studied under as freshmen; they were 
assistant professors at least. 

I wished to write stories, and here, 
I believed, was my chance to learn. 
Unless I could learn, life would not 
be worth living. I had a start—I 
had, I thought, mastered the rules of 
punctuation and grammar; I knew 
enough rhetoric to make my meaning 
clear. I had written essays on as- 
signed subjects from the age of ten: 
“Nature” was one; “My Christmas 
Holidays,” “My Summer Vacation” 
were others. Graduating from high 
school, I had recited, my ribbon- 
bound essay in my hand, an original 
discourse on “The Real Issue of 
Life.” I had had Freshman English. 
Nevertheless, I trembled. Given a 
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subject, I could produce an essay— 
there were encyclopedias, histories, 
friends to be consulted. Now I was 
to find my own subjects and what 
could I write about? Like an ama- 
teur mountain climber, frightened, 
but determined, I resigned myself to 
my guides. 

It was not they, however, who 
helped me over the first boulders. Be- 
fore I handed in a single theme, I 
woke in the night realizing that there 
was something seriously wrong with 
my internal anatomy. In an hour I 
was in the ambulance. As I was car- 
ried downstairs I wept under my 
swathing blankets—how, at this rate, 
would I become a writer? Presently 
an opiate numbed the pain and there- 
after everything that_happened was 
curious and interesting, to the mo- 
ment when the ether cone went over 
my face. It was before the days 
when an unscarred human body be- 
came a rarity, when we kept our 
teeth as long as we could and our ton- 
sils forever. None of my friends had 
been hurried—‘“rushed” is the word 
now—to the hospital in the middle of 
the night for an appendectomy. Here 
was something to write about, some- 
thing new and original. Aloud I 
asked myself and the doctors and 
nurses, “Can I make a theme of 


this?” 
and did. 

Each day of my convalescence fur- 
nished new material. The Infirmary 
was in a handsome residence willed to 
the University by a trustee. Turn- 
ing my head one way I looked 
through brilliant red oak leaves to the 
blue sky; turning it the other, I tried 
to identify the Dickens scenes in the 
tiles round the fireplace. Across the 
hall a senior football player, coming 
out of the ether after the setting of a 
badly broken finger, wailed like a 
baby, “I want my Momma! I want 
my Momma!” Besides playing foot- 
ball he wrote jokes for the Widow.* 
All were poor; the flattest ridiculed 
coeds. With what glee I described 
his infantile wails! 

We were required to deposit our 
themes in a box inside the door of the 
English 2 classroom before nine 
o'clock each morning. I posted mine 
ahead of time, in the late afternoon 
or early evening; not until the day’s 
copy was safely in the slot could I 
begin to study History or German. 

Certain exercises were prescribed 
—an imitation of Bunyan, Addison, 
Burke, Stevenson, an occasional re- 
port of a lecture in another depart- 
ment, an account of a chemistry ex- 
periment or a geology excursion. A 
few times we wrote verse. I analyzed 
the personalities of past and present 
acquaintances, discovering that I must 
study them carefully if I were to fill 
a page. I described sunsets over 
Lake Cayuga and the autumn foliage 
in the deep gorges which cut the 
campus, learning that I must give 
them more than a casual glance. I 
had seen the casting of iron at a blast 
furnace many times, but I had to read 
up the process before I could portray 
it accurately. 

Campus events furnished many 
subjects. One which I remember was 
the warfare of two dogs, a bull and a 
collie, owned by rival fraternities and 
perhaps incited to hate. Again and 
again they fought, the collie saved 
from destruction by students until 
one day as the bull sat complacently 
at the rim of the gorge, unsuspecting 
the presence of his foe, the collie, by 
a mighty rush, butted him over, down 
a hundred feet to a bed of sharp 
rocks. 


They laughed, but I could 


= The Cornell comic paper. 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Recovery Reaches Broadway 


By MARCUS ROSENBLUM 


T is sad but true that when pontiffs of 
opinion speak of the American The- 
ater, they refer to an area within a 
radius of ten ticket agencies from the 
Actors’ Dinner Club on the island of 
Manhattan. In that small district this 
month, there were more professional 
dramatic productions than in all the rest 
of the United States. The score on 
November 8 stood: Broadway, 23; United 
States, 20. And most of the shows now 
playing to communities like Baltimore, 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Los 
Angeles had their origin in New York. 
How does it happen? It happens: be- 
cause young men and women who have a 


real talent for creative dramatic work 
prefer the desperate competition of New 
York to the lonely task of converting the 
high school’s Senior Players into a sturdy 
local stock company. On the other hand, 
nothing is as foreign to Broadway as the 
people who make its reputation. A list 
of the outstanding players of the New 
York theater carries the names of few 
natives. The stars hail from Seattle, Mil- 
waukee, Memphis, and Brownsville, not 
to mention Naples, Vienna, Munich and 
London. 

Actors, of course, do not make the 
whole theater, despite the prominence of 
their names in the billing. Equally essen- 
tial to the welfare of the art are pro- 
ducers, writers, scene and costume de- 
signers, musicians, electricians, stage- 
hands, composers, ticket-brokers, pub- 
licity agents, casting agents, and Mr. 
Cain, whose warehouses are the grave- 
yard of almost every New York stage set 
that ever failed or retired to a respectable 
old age. 

All of these people have conspired 
lately to make what promises to be a 
rarely successful season in the theater. 
The feverish rate at which tickets are 


selling this year as compared with other 
years may all be the result of the NRA, 
but it also seems that the stage material 
is better than usual. Ordinarily, four out 
of five productions that reach the New 
York stage sink into early oblivion. This 
year, more than half are doing nicely, 
thank you; and those that failed were so 
bad that even the critics agreed. 

The New York public has flocked with 
enthusiasm this fall to the production of 
two groups who have ever held Melpo- 
mene more sacred than Mammon. The 
Theater Guild (with its chief stars, Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, in Europe) 
opened with a domestic comedy Ah, 
Wilderness, by, of all people, Eugene 
O'Neill, from whom comedy is as unex- 

en. Shdncs Kings. 
ley's powerful play of 
medical life, “Men in 
White.” Alexander Kirk- 
land and 


J. Edward 
Bromberg have leading 
roles. 
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pected as hard work in a Tammany office- 
holder. This delightful play, with no less 
than George M. Cohan in the lead (Schol., 
Oct. 7), harks back to 1906 in a small 
Connecticut town and throws a romantic 
light over the very human squabbles of a 
real American family. Next the Guild 
scored with a revival of Moliere’s School 
for Husbands, rhymed by Arthur Guiter- 
man and Lawrence Langner, with deep- 
dyed Osgood Perkins contributing slick- 
ness to the cast. And finally, they pro- 
duced Mary of Scotland, Maxwell Ander- 
son’s historical companion: to Elizabeth 
the Queen. The author, as Variety says, 
“spills literary gems at every turn.” 


Another prominent non-commercial 
company is the Group Theater. Like the 
Guild, they do an uncommonly good job 
of staging, casting, and direction, and 
they have the courage to experiment with 
things that most producers won’t touch. 
Their first production this year, Men in 
White, appears in the high-voltage at- 
mosphere of a hospital, with a young in- 
terne spurning the heiress for his real 
love, his profession. The plot is as trite 
as all that, but the Group Theater makes 
of it an impressive and stirring utter- 
ance. Production honors also go to Jed 
Harris, whose pacing and staging of The 
Green Bay Tree (no relation to Louis 
Bromfield’s book) give importance to a 
slight play about a boy who wavered be- 
tween a useful and an easy life. It is the 
first time in three years that Jed Harris 
has shown the form of his “wonder boy” 
days, when he was doing Broadway, and 
The Front Page. 

Happiest of the commercial producers 
is Sam H. Harris, who is responsible for 
two musical hits, As Thousands Cheer 
and Let ’Em Eat Cake.” The one seizes 
its inspiration from newspaper headlines 
and pokes fun, sprayed with venom, at 
the crudities the headlines represent. The 
other, successor to the Pulitzer Prize 
play, Of Thee I Sing, gibes at war debts, 
baseball, fascism, the Supreme Court, and 
many other topics of today’s political and 
social scene. What promises to be another 


success for Harris is now in the process 
of concoction by Alexander Woollcott 
and the theater’s champion collaborator, 
George S. Kaufman. They call it The 
Dark Tower. 

The two musical comedies above men- 
tioned are also a source of great joy to 
Albert Johnson, their prodigious scene 
designer, who had the sets for six suc- 
cessful musicals to his credit when he was 
twenty-one. Robert Edmond Jones, and 
Lee Simonson, for the Guild, and Mor- 
decai Gorelick, for the Group, have set 
the standard this year for beautiful and 
imaginative settings, but Johnson is tops 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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LOUISE BOGAN 
Medusa 







trees, 
Facing a sheer sky. 









strike, 
Sun and reflection wheeled by. 







When the bare eyes were before me 
And the hissing hair, 






door. 






forehead 
Formed in the air. 





This is a dead scene forever now. 
Nothing will ever stir. 






this, 
Nor the rain blur. 










fall, 
And the tipped bell make no sound. 





Deep on the ground. 






And I shall stand here like a shadow 
Under the great balanced day, 









lifting in the wind, 
And does not drift away. 

























LOUISE BOGAN 







a single moment! 











ous aspects. 






son: these haunt her thoughts. 







thing. 






with calm logic. 








aloof. 





4 So 
POETRY CORNER 
—<—s=> 


I had come to the house, in a cave of 


Everything moved,—a bell hung ready to 


Held up at a window, seen through a 


The stiff bald eyes, the serpents on the 


The end will never brighten it more than 


The water will always fall, and will not 


The grass will always be growing for hay 


My eyes on the yellow dust, that was 





The stopped day pauses forever upon 
This dead scene, para- 
lyzed by the fatal appearance of the 
snake-haired Medusa, who, according to 
Greek legend, turned all who looked at 
her to stone, is another expression of 
Louise Bogan’s contemplation of death. 
In her poetry she searches the endless 
end of things over and over for its vari- 
Death of flesh, death of an 
emotion, death of an act, death of a sea- 
However, 
she does not grieve feverishly over any- 
No scalding tears flow through 
her poems. The bitter vision is presented 
Her stanzas create an 
atmosphere like the winter-frost flowers 
on your window, perfect and delicate and 


Dark Summer, published in 1929, re- 
peats several poems from Miss Bogan’s 
earlier book, Body of This Death. Al- 
though six years spanned the time be- 
tween the two books, the older poems 
group smoothly with the later and more 
mature. 

Miss Bogan lives on a small farm in 
upper eastern New York state. In pri- 
vate life she is Mrs. Raymond Holden. 
Her husband is also a poet. She is 
thirty-six and was born in Massachusetts. 
She has been awarded a Guggenheim fel- 
lowship which will enable her to travel 
and write in Europe this year. 


The poem above is reprinted from Miss Bogan’s 
volume Dark Summer, by permission of the pub- 
lishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


LITERARY LEADS 


You don’t have to be taking art to give 

a few minutes to John W. Higgins in the 
American Magazine of Art for September. 
In “Design for Mass Production,” he 
reminds you that most of what you buy 
and use is ugly because it has been made 
in quantity by men who care or know 
nothing about appearances. . . . Before the 
machine age, production was under the 
guidance of workmen who were also art- 
ists: da Vinci, Michaelangelo, Cellini, Diirer, 
Holbein. . . . Higgins describes what can 
be done to restore beauty to mass produc- 
ete. 's 2. And if you don’t think this con- 
cerns English students, read what the 
writer quotes from Emerson in his article. 


As if he hadn’t done enough for home- 
grown composers, Paul Whiteman, un- 
fortunately known as the King of Jazz, 
is offering a gold medal and complete ex- 
penses for a year’s study at one of five 
important musical conservatories this year 
for an orchestral composition by any mu- 
siclan, amateur or. professional, under 
thirty years of age. . . . When you con- 
sider that Mendelssohn was only 17 when 
he wrote the overture to “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” or, to bring things up to 
date, that Dana Suesse was less than 21 
when she moved into the top rank of 
ASCAP (American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers, organized to pro- 
tect copyrights on music), there is a 
good possibility that a high school student 
may win this prize. - You can have 
someone else do the orchestration provid- 
ing you prove that you supervised the 
job. . But it’s a poor composer who 
can’t do his own orchestration. 


This year the prize diction award for 
radio announcers goes to James Walling- 
ton. . . . However, when the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters says “dic- 
tion,” it means “articulation,” or “pronun- 
ciation.” . Since “diction” means “the 
choice of words for the expression of 
ideas,” it is evident that the Academy’s 
description of the award is, quoting 
F. P. A., “infelicitous diction.” 


If you are looking for Thanksgiving 
material, you can find Irvin S. Cobb’s 
wheezing comments on the holiday menu 
in Cosmopolitan for November. . . . The 
same issue enjoys the presence of a story 
by Theodore Dreiser, and Woollcott’s 
reminiscences on the legendary Mrs. Pat 
Campbell, to whom George Bernard Shaw 
wrote a species of baby talk. 


Daily Themes 
(Concluded from page 11) 


The gentleness and good humor of 
my instructors in a conference, the 
fact that learning to write was a mat- 
ter of life or death, made me listen to 
correction with profound gratitude, 
no matter how deep my mortification 
over mistakes in grammar, punctua- 
tion, and rhetoric, of offenses against 
the laws of “unity, coherence, and 
emphasis.” I came out angry—at 
myself, not at them, but never so 
angry or discouraged that I did not 
begin my next theme within the same 





hour. By Christmas the red marks 
were fewer, I wrote ten or twelve 
words to the line instead of five 


or six, and I wished that I might 
write two pages a day instead of one. 
By Easter I thought of little but 
writing. I discovered that I had 
something all my own to write about, 
much more interesting than an opera- 
tion. I was half Pennsylvania Ger- 
man, I had been brought up in Penn- 
sylvania German country, and to most 
people, my teachers told me, the 
Pennsylvania Germans were an un- 
known race. The two-story churches 
with their tall spires, the German 
services, the chorale singing, the 
quaint speech, the thrift, the sturdy 
common sense of my own people I 
could write about, I believed, forever. 


There came at last the day upon 
which I folded and endorsed for the 
last time my sheet of ruled paper. I 
walked slowly across the campus in 
the late twilight as though I were 
going to my doom. I pushed open 
the heavy door and entered the dark 
hall. I had never met anyone there 
at that hour—no one in the University 
was theme-mad but me. I bent to find 
the familiar slot. The outer door 
opened, crashing against the plaster; 
a student strode toward me. There 
was no time to warn him, I straight- 
ened up—into his outstretched arms. 
“Gosh!” he shouted, terrified, and 
staggered back, his theme drifting to 
the floor. “What a subject for to- 
morrow!” I thought as I fled. 


The daily theme~course is, I am 
told, no more. Perhaps the correcting 
of well-nigh innumerable descrip- 
tions, expositions, and narrations 
grew too onerous even for an enlarged 
staff. Perhaps it became enfeebling 
to the professorial mind. The read- 
ing of my own hundred-odd, filed 
away in the lower drawer, would 
prove, I am sure, both onerous and 
wearisome. But I cannot tear them 
up—they were the ladder by which I 
climbed, and for young people who 
wish to write, whether or not they go 
to college, I can recommend no sub- 
stitute. 
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A Reading Menu for 
the Week 


Wuthering Heights. By Emily Bronté. 


AM not sure that this is the greatest 

novel in the English language, as some 

critics believe, but it certainly seems 
to me the most magnificent piece of fic- 
tion we have ever had. 
the beginning, so much so that people 
have wondered if possibly her tragic 
brother Branwell might have had some- 
thing to do with it. But if so (and I 
don’t believe for a moment that he did) 
she soon found her own wings and swept 
out and away from the entanglements of 
the first chapters upon a flight that takes 
one’s spirit, breathless, with it. 

This is a story of deep love and im- 
placable hate, of bitter wrong and of 
avenging cruelty, of natures wild as the 
winds that blow on the Yorkshire moor 
where the scene is laid, and where Emily 
Bronté, a_ reticent, solitude-loving girl, 
strong yet full of pity for the weak, loved 
to roam. Where did one with so little 
experience of the human heart get—not 
this wild story, which may have been 
partly ancestral memories, partly echoes 
from Branwell’s experiences, but the tre- 
mendous power the story reveals? I think 
it was because she was a mystic. Read 
any book about the Brontés (within the 
year I have read or reread twelve) and 
see how the spirit of Emily takes posses- 
sion of the book. 

I am heartily glad I had several re- 
quests to include Wuthering Heights in 
this collection. I thought, as I walked 
for miles this summer over the moors 
where Emily loved to walk, of the many 
girls in America, nearly a hundred years 
after she died, who had written to tell 
me what the book meant to them. It may 
be found in both Everyman’s and the 
Modern Library. 


The Jungle Books. By Rudyard Kipling. 


| ONCE read a one-sentence review by 
i} an English girl: “Everybody has read 
ii the Jungle books, and if they haven’t, 
they ought to.” If you missed them when 
you were little, now’s your time to make 
up; if you read them, get them out again 
now, and see how much you missed the 
first time because you did not know as 
much about life as you do now. You see 
now that a good many things you then 
thought applied only to monkeys and 
jaguars and elephants apply also to hu- 
man creatures and the laws that govern 
them as well as the jungle. And you will 
now be able to appreciate more nearly at 
its worth the masterly manner im which 
the stories are told. Kipling is a ma- 
gician with words, and he doesn’t waste 
magic, either. I have heard it said that 
every painter should have someone stand- 
ing just back of him with a mallet while 
he worked, for the sole purpose of giving 
him a brisk tap on the head when he had 
finished—and didn’t know he had! Some 
writers need such an assistant quite as 
much—but not Rudyard Kipling. (Double- 
day, Doran & Co.) 
—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 


It is uneven at ° 


Actor and Audience 
(Concluded from page 10) 


Mr. Roland Young, a very charm- 
ing actor, took sufficient cognizance 
of his audiences to accuse them of 
every conceivable misdeed. They 
came late, they missed the best jokes, 
they invariably laughed at the wrong 
time. A New Year’s Eve audience 
was his particular detestation; and it 
is interesting to note that on this 
point most players have agreed with 
him. Perhaps theatregoers are prone 
to eat and drink too much on this 
merry night, and so unfit themselves 
for intelligent listening; perhaps they 
are demoralized by the absurd and 
unauthorized price they have to pay 
for their tickets; perhaps men and 
women who pay this price because it 
is New Year’s Eve are necessarily 
lacking in mentality; for one or for 
all of these reasons the holiday which 
enriches the managers yields little 
satisfaction to the stage. 


The worst, or at least the most dis- 
tressing, misconduct on the part of an 
average audience is untimely laugh- 
ter. Henry James maintained that 
only English-speaking people were 
capable of this. The French were too 
intelligent to blunder grossly, the 
Italians too sympathetic, the Ger- 
mans too well informed. He confessed 
that he never took a foreigner to a 
serious play in London without a 
feeling of shame at the tittering he 
heard on every side. He instanced 
that grim drama, Rutherford and Son 
as a case in point. A portion of the 
house seemed to find it funny, and 
laughed throughout with cheerful 
misconception. On the other hand, be 
it remembered that a London audi- 
ence, harassed beyond endurance by 
the persistent giggling of two women 
during a performance of Hedda Ga- 
bler, hissed the offenders so furiously 
that they fled frightened from the 
theatre. 

IV 


If this can be the case when actors 
and audience speak the same tongue, 
and there is no material barrier be- 
tween them, it must be a strange and 
discouraging experience for a for- 
eigner to confront a houseful of peo- 
ple to whose mentality he has no 
clue, and of whose comprehension he 
has no assurance. We still hear the 
echo of a great French actress’s be- 
wilderment when she played in New 
York in 1855, that being the first time 
that the French language had been 
heard on an American stage. The 
drama was Corneille’s Horace, and a 
translation had been printed in a 
thin pamphlet for the use of theatre- 
goers, who did not then sit in pro- 
found darkness. The rustling of 
paper as hundreds of women turned 


SCHOLASTIC 


English Section 


their pages at the same moment (such 
men as were awake being content to 
understand nothing) made a sound 
which was compared to the sudden 
beating of rain against a window, 
The actress, at all times nervous and 
irritable, was driven frantic by this 
monotonous and recurrent sound, pre- 
ferring the somnolent silence of the 
male. 

If the foreign actor has a difficult 
part to sustain, the American who 
goes to hear a French or Italian play 
has troubles of his own. His one 
chance of enjoyment is to sit in the 
centre of a large and empty box, far 
from the madding crowd of women 
who are freely translating to one an- 
other in the stalls. Invariably the 
cultivated person who understands, or 
who thinks she understands, French 
is accompanied by one who knows she 
doesn’t; and the whispered explana- 
tions make a sibilant undertone more 
disturbing, if such a thing were possi- 
ble, than the rustle of paper. 

The theatregoers of our day would 
rather hear an inferior play than hear 
their neighbors’ conversation. On this 
point they and the actors are in ac- 
cord, though neither can compel a 
civilized silence in the house. Even 
musicians are only partially success- 
ful, with the exception of Dr. Leo- 
pold Stokowski, who has his Phila- 
delphia audiences under such good 
control that they hardly dare to 
breathe. They sit motionless as cata- 
leptics, would strangle rather than 
cough, and regard a sneeze as impious 
sacrilege. When a symphony is con- 
cluded they have permission, grudg- 
ingly given, to applaud. Stokowski 
does not hold with this boisterous 
clapping of hands, nor does he con- 
sider it a fitting recognition of music; 
but he has conceded the point out of 
generous sympathy with his orches- 
tra, which likes a tribute to its worth. 

The “full and understanding audi- 
tory,” which has been the desire of 
the actor’s heart from Shakespeare's 
time to our own, is a boon seldom 
vouchsafed. The house is often full 
and sometimes understanding, but 
only on rare and happy nights is it 
both. Weird enthusiasms incite the 
drama-loving world, and dull incom- 
prehension misleads it. Neither of 
these eventualities can be foreseen. 
The producer who keeps his finger on 
the public pulse is aware that his 
diagnosis is fallible. He stands ready 
to administer a merry or a dismal, 4 
bawdy or a “sweet pure little” play, 
and he does not know which will 
avail. The dramatist is used to surt- 
prises. The actor plays his part in 
doubt and bewilderment. 


Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly 
by special permission of the author and 
the editors. 
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citizens for many years. 
demand for reform in our system of pri- 
vate medical practice has evoked much 
scientific study and elicited organized ac- 
tion in the medical field. 
growing demand for the solution of medi- 
cal problems that gave rise to the organ- 
ization of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care on May 17, 1927. This com- 
mittee was composed of leading physi- 
cians, health officers, social scientists, and 
representatives of the public. 
extended over a period of five years and 
in 1932 its final report was submitted to 
the American people. 
the Committee’s findings was that medi- 
cal services are very unevenly distributed 
and that a large proportion of the fam- 
ilies of the United States are unable to 
pay for adequate medical care. 
mended group practice and group pur- 
chase of medical service. 
port was made it has been the object of 
much public discussion and many plans 
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Should the ‘States 
Control Medical Care? 


Resolved: That the several states should 
enact legislation providin 
nominal cost general m 
services of hospitals and clinics. 


Introduction 


care for the general public has chal- 
lenged the attention of thoughtful 
The increasing 


T= problem of providing medical 


It was this 


Its studies 


The substance of 


It recom- 


Since the re- 


have been offered to correct the evils 
which it pointed out. This question was 
recommended to state debating leagues 
for 1933-1934 by the National University 
Extension Association, being outranked in 
their vote only by the Radio Broadcast- 
ing question (Schol., Oct. 7.) 

A few students of medical science have 
advocated state medicine, which would 
give to the state absolute control of medi- 
cal practice. Others have favored social- 
ized medicine, which has been defined as 
the “science and art of preventing and 
curing disease through collective effort 
with financial support of one or more so- 
cial groups or governmental units.” Many 
have expressed approval of group prac- 
tice, which provides for the prevention 
and cure of disease through voluntary ef- 
fort without the aid of the state. 

On the other hand, outstanding practi- 
tioners have opposed the trend toward so- 
cialized medicine. For instance, Dr. Mor- 
tis Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, has de- 
nounced state medicine as radical and 
unscientific. William G. Morgan, former 
president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, has publicly expressed disap- 
proval of it. 

At the same time these men and other 
leaders in the medical profession admit 
that there is a lack of organization in the 
Private practice of medicine, and are 
ready to support wholeheartedly some 
form of group medicine sponsored by the 
medical profession itself. 


to the citizens at 
ical care and the 
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A DEBATE 


Professor Walter B. Emery 


Director of Debate, University of Oklahoma 


There are a few physicians, of course, 


who are satisfied with present conditions, 


and think that all attempts at group prac- 


tice or socialized medicine should be dis- 
couraged. 


It is safe to say, however, that 
this group is very small, and that most of 


the better practitioners see the need of 
coordination of medical service. 


The chief argument of those who favor 


socialized medicine is that only a small 
percentage of the population receives all 
the medical care which it really needs. 


It is further contended that medical costs 


are very unevenly distributed, and that 
fifty per cent of the cost of medical serv- 


ices is paid by one-sixth of the families. 
It is urged, therefore, that government 
should take a hand in the correction of 
these alleged evils. 

On the other hand, opponents of social- 
ized medicine argue that though there 
may be evils in the medical practice today, 
the picture is not as bad as it has been 








One of the chief examples of “socialized 
medicine" is the English system of govern- 
ment health insurance under which the 
working classes are cared for by panels of 
“Medical Officers of Health” whose sal- 
aries are paid by the state. The British 
Medical Association has recently decided 


that = medical services may be allowed 


to advertise, although it maintains the tra- 
ditional ban of the medical profession on 
advertising by individual practitioners. The 
cartoonist Low, in the London Evening 
Standard, has some fun with the doctors 
below.. He suggests that this is just the en- 
tering wedge; why shouldn't doctors 
advertise anyhow? Drs. Horder and 
Moynihan are two of London's leading 
specialists. It is as if Dr. Will Mayo or 
Dr. Harvey Cushing should go on the 
billboards! 


profession itself. 
out that the assumption of control by the 
state will destroy 


as stated is not very definite. 
meant by “medical care,” “nominal costs,” 
and what is included in the term “hospi- 
tals and clinics”? 













































painted; that what problems do exist can 


be solved by the collective effort of the 
It is further pointed 


individualism, private 


initiative and _ self-respect, and make 


physicians the wage slaves of domineering 
politicians. 


The foregoing clash of opinion suggests 


the following issues: (1) Is there a need 
for a change? 
change correct the alleged evils of the 
present system? 
of the affirmative proposal give rise to 
greater evils? 
crux of the question under consideration 
and form the basis for the belief. 


(2) Would the proposed 
(3) Would the adoption 
These issues constitute the 


It will be observed that the proposition 
What is 


We can be reasonably 
sure that the proposition means that the 
states should provide both preventive and 


curative medicine for all citizens at uni- 


form costs; such costs to be materially 
reduced by the adoption of some such 
plan as compulsory sickness insurance, 
general taxation, or possibly the “fee 
basis plan” where the patient pays a 
small fee for medical services. The au- 
thor is aware that different interpreta- 
tions may be placed on this question, and 
students should be careful to confine their 
attention to the more general principles 
involved, and to avoid quibbles over am- 
biguous terminology. 
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adequate. 


Affirmative Brief 


There is need for a change in our 


present system of private medical practice. 


A. There persists a large amount of 
unnecessary illness in all sections of the 


country. 


1. About 2,000,000 people are sick at 
all times with diseases largely pre- 
ventable. 

2. Over 600,000 people are normally 
in our hospitals. 

3. It is estimated that we have about 
700,000 cases of malaria and tubercu- 
losis annually. 

B. A large portion of the American 
people are not receiving adequate medical 


care. 


1. Forty-six per cent of persons 
whose -family incomes are under $1200 
receive no medical, dental, or optical 
care. 

2. It has been estimated that seventy 
per cent or more of any typical popula- 
tion group is in need of medical or den- 
tal treatment. 

3. Twenty-five to thirty-five per cent 
of childbirth cases are unattended by 
physicians. 

C. The costs of medical care are unrea- 
sonably high. 

1. The national medical bill for 1929 
was $3,656,000,000. 

2. The National Committee on Medi- 
cal Care reported that many people of 
the middle class are denied medical at- 
tention on account of high costs. 

3. Many people are forced to impair 
their living standards, draw on cash 
reserves, and borrow money in order to 
meet their medical expenses. 

a. Surveys show that many wage 
earners in the middle class pay as 
high as $2,000 for medical care in one 
year. 

4. In case of severe illness, the high 
costs of hospitalization, nursing, X-rays 
and other items mean financial catas- 
trophe. 

5. The Committee on Costs of Medical 
Care reported that the evil of charg- 
ing separately for each visit the physi- 
cian makes, and for different parts of 
the service in chronic diseases should be 
combatted, and recommended that a 
system of inclusive fees be adopted in- 
stead. 

6. The practice of sending patients 
from one specialist to another has been 
responsible for much of the increasing 
costs of medical care. 

D. There is an inadequate supply of 


doctors. 


1. Medical colleges are not replacing 
our physicians as fast as they die out. 

2. We have only one physician to ap- 
proximately 800 persons. 

3. There is a universal tendency for 
physicians to abandon rural practice 
and leave the rural communities ne- 
-glected. 

a. Surveys show that many rural 
sections have no doctors of any kind. 
4. Small towns have suffered from an 

inadequate supply of doctors. 

a. Studies made several years ago 
revealed that in Vermont 102 towns 
lacked physicians; in one county in 
rural Virginia the proportion of 
physicians to population was 1 to 
3,370; in New Mexico there was 1 
to 2,000. 

b. Recent investigation reveals that 
there is only one physician to every 
1,431 persons in South Carolina. 

c. Death reports in many small 
towns frequently are accompanied 
with the notation: “No attending 
physician.” 

E. Hospital and clinic facilities are in- 


” 
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1. Only half the counties in «the 
United States have hospitals for general 
community use. 

2. Authorities say there should be one 
hospital bed for every 200 persons, and 
yet some states have not more than 1 
for every 900 persons. 

3. In rural communities 
quacy is more pronounced. 

a. It is estimated that not more 
than half of our rural counties have 
hospitals for local or community use. 
4. Clinic facilities are insufficient to 

meet the needs of the people. 

a. Good clinics are located in the 
large cities and are inaccessible to 
the great mass of population in small 
towns and rural sections. 

b. The limited number of up-to- 
date clinics in the cities is unable 
to take care of the large number of 
urban citizens needing clinical atten- 
tion. 

F. Much of the medical service today 
is unscientific. 

1, Physicians are concerned’ with 
building up a large practice, and do not 
have time to keep up research. 

2. The inaccessibility of doctors, the 
high fees charged, and so forth, have 
given rise to the practice of quacks in 
all parts of the country. 

a. Dr. Waddington of Detroit as- 
serted in 1926 that chiropractors see 
more persons per day than do regu- 
lar doctors. 

b. According to a recent investiga- 
tion there are more than fifty differ- 
ent methods of medical practice in 
New York City. 

ec. Dr. Beardsley of Philadelphia 
reported that forty. per cent of his 
patients in a four-year period testi- 
fied that they had consulted one sort 
of cultist or another. 

G. Many people unable to _ secure 
proper medical aid, are victims of all 
sorts of patent remedies. 

1. Whereas, there are only about 70 
drugs which have a definite therapeutic 
use, drugs are concocted and sold in 
thousands. 

2. The annual bill for drugs in this 
country averages more than $300,000,000 
a year, and only part of this is pre- 
scribed by physicians. 


the inade- 


II. The proposed plan would remedy the 
evils of the present system. 


A. The states are concerned with the 
general welfare of the public and better 
able to administer to the health needs of 
all the people. 

B. Private practice plus the cooperation 
of the states would insure adequate medi- 
cal care for all the citizens. 

1. Those financially able could secure 
the services of skilled private practi- 
tioners. 

2. Anyone, no matter what his finan- 
cial status, could secure medical services 
from the state at nominal costs. 

8. More clinics for general diagnosis 
open to all citizens could be established 
in sections where they are needed. 

4. Hospital facilities could be made 
available to all in need of them. 

C. The costs of medical services could 
be materially lowered. 

1. The states could provide the cus- 
tomary routine diagnosis and treatment 
of hospitals and clinics on the fee basis 
plan which includes a small payment 
annually, and guarantees to the sub- 
scriber complete medical attention dur- 
ing illness. 

a. This plan is used to a large ex- 
tent in the United States today as in 
the case of the Associated Hospitals 
of Essex County, Inc., in Newark, 
New Jersey, where the subscriber 
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pays an annual ten dollar fee and is 

guaranteed the customary treatment 

of hospitals in case of illness. 

2. The states could employ the neces- 
sary doctors to attend patients on the 
fee basis plan which would involve 
nominal charges for such medical care, 

3. Either a system of health insur- 
ance in which all citizens would con- 
tribute equally, or a system whereby 
minimum fees would be charged those 
securing medical care could be adopted. 
D. The practice of medicine would be 


made more scientific. 


1. The prevention of diseases as well 
as their cure would be emphasized. 

a. Clinics offering facilities for 
physical diagnoses at minimum costs 
would be established and all the peo- 
ple would be encouraged to attend 
them for periodical examinations. 

2. Good medical service at nominal 
costs available to all would eliminate 
the great number of quacks which prey 
upon the people today. 

a. People would seek medical ad- 
vice from those scientifically trained 
in medicine and able to prescribe the 
right kind of drugs for treatment and 
cure. 

E. The essential features of the pro- 


posed plan have been adopted in other 
countries and have proved successful. 


I. 


1. In the province of Saskatchewan, 
Canada, a similar plan has been adopted 
whereby a resident physician is paid to 
render free medical care to all tax- 
payers and their families who reside 
within a particular rural municipality 
(except that nominal fees for specified 
services are established in some com- 
munities). 

2. Under the Saskatchewan plan the 
annual cost of medical care has been 
reduced to about $4.25 per person. 

a. This reduction has resulted from 
the prevention of communicable dis- 
eases by the early care of acute cases, 
and by the local treatment of indi- 
gent cases which might otherwise be 
cared for at greater expense by non- 
resident practitioners. 

3. Russia provides medical care for 
its entire population and the state em- 
ploys nearly all of the physicians. 

4. Germany exercises certain admin- 
istrative and judicial powers over the 
insurance societies and makes it com- 
pulsory for everyone below a certain 
income to be insured. 

5. Denmark provides hospital facili- 
ties for the entire population, and most 
physicians there are employed by the 
municipalities. 

6. Thirty-five countries have 
form of socialized medicine. 


some 


Negative Brief - 
There is no need for the proposed 
change of the Affirmative. 


A. During the last fifty years the medi- 


cal profession has discovered many new 
remedies and has been able to reduce ma- 
terially the amount of sickness and dis- 
ease in this country. 


1. Medical schools turn-out hundreds 
of young doctors each year thoroughly 
prepared to treat the many different 
kinds of disease. 

2. Compared to many European coun- 
tries the amount of illness in this coun- 
try is very small. 

3. No system of medical care would 
be able to eliminate all sickness and 
with 120,000,000 people in this country 
there is no reason to be alarmed over 
the fact that about 2,000,000 people are 
sick at all times. 

B. Medical care is available to all per- 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Social Studies Section 


Builders of a Brave New 


By AUSTIN M. WORKS 


Head of English Department, James Madison High School, Brooklyn, N. 


IV. The “New Atlantis” of Sir Francis Bacon: 
The Scientist’s Utopia 


UR next utopian visit will be 

to the New Atlantis of Sir 

Francis Bacon, statesman 

and scientist. This time we 
have no very long Bridge of Time to 
cross, for the utopia of the scientist 
lies only a century distant from that 
of the scholar which we visited in our 
third article. The New Atlantis was 
written in 1629. 

Of all the builders of a brave new 
world, the scientist, it would seem, 
is perhaps the best equipped for the 
task. He it is who has made possible 
the degree of physical comfort we 
enjoy today, his hand harnessed the 
millions of steam and electric horses 
that now do the back-breaking work 
which human beings once had to do in 
the sweat of their brows; even our 
greatest source of enlightenment, the 
printing press, is the child of his 
brain, so that the scholar owes to him 
his most effective means of acquiring 
and disseminating knowledge. Surely 
he deserves from us a sympathetic 
hearing. 

Now the man we have selected to 
present the utopian ideals of the 
scientist is an excellent representa- 
tive of his own group. In a book re- 
cently published, The Shape of 
Things to Come, H. G. Wells asserts 
the belief that one of the chief rea- 
sons why the civilized world has not 
achieved a-reasonable degree of ma- 
terial welfare and economic security 
is that it has never been able to 
“assimilate competent technicians 
into its direction.” When Sir Francis 
Bacon became, under James I, first 
Solicitor General and then Lord 
Chancellor of England, it would seem 
that this assimilation had been accom- 
plished: the scientist had become, 
next to the King, the highest official 
of a great country. Unfortunately, 
however, the honors conferred upon 
Bacon turned his mind to material 
gain to such a degree that he was 
eventually convicted of taking bribes 
and was degraded from his high office 
by the King and Parliament. Per- 
haps prosperity and pure research 
cannot exist side by side, as Sinclair 
Lewis implies in his Arrowsmith, the 
story of a scientist. 

To be quite fair to Bacon, however, 
it must be admitted that even in the 


days of his greatest prosperity he 
found hours to devote to scientific 
study, and to science and philosophy 
he returned when his worldly ambi- 
tions were wrecked. Then in the 
quiet seclusion of his country estate 
Bacon devoted his remaining days to 
his true vocation, expressing his con- 
viction that he had wasted his talents 
“in things for which I was least fit, 
so as I may truly say, my soul hath 
been a stranger in the course of my 
pilgrimage.” There, as a scientist, 
he found once more the ideals that, 
as a politician, he had lost. 

These ideals were indeed high. In 
an age when scientific research was 
practically unknown and all ascer- 
tainable truth about natural phenom- 
ena was assumed to be embodied in 
the writings of Aristotle, Bacon stood 
for an absolutely objective search for 
such truth through experimentation. 
At the early age of sixteen he had 
found the system of scientific study at 
second-hand “only strong for dispu- 
tations and contentions but barren of 
the production of works for the benefit 
of the life of man.” And when he 
had arrived at maturer years, he at- 
tacked this dead formalism of the 
schools in his Advancement of Learn- 
ing (1605), which was a survey of 
the actual state of knowledge in his 
day and of the steps that should be 
taken to supply deficiencies in this 
knowledge, while in his Novum Or- 
ganum (or “New Instrument,” 1620) 
he explained his own scientific method 
of approach. This method, stated 
briefly, consisted in making a com- 
plete “refutation of the past” and 
studying all available data “without 
bias, with the innocent eyes of a 
child,” in order to arrive, after a 
process of sifting all the facts, at a 
general truth or “principle.” Modern 
science finds many flaws in Bacon’s 
application of his method; it finds 
even the method itself inadequate; 
but for his time and age it repre- 
sented a marked advance over the 
totally unscientific method of accept- 
ing without question whatever Aris- 
totle had written regarding natural 
history and natural phenomena. 

And just as Plato was impressed 
by the lack of trained leadership in 
the Athens of his day, and More by 


the lack of land and of economic se- 
curity for the English peasantry of 
his time, so Bacon was impressed by 
the utter ‘lack in the England of 
James I of any means of putting into 
practice his method of scientific re- 
search. So he, too, set forth on an 
imaginary voyage of discovery to find 
a land where such things were better 
ordered. 

“We sailed from Peru,” he begins 
with the directness of the born story- 
teller, a quality unusual in a man 
whose penchant was for philosophy 
and moralizing, as we know from his 
essays “On Riches” or “On Studies.” 
After drifting helplessly in calm seas 
for many days and then being driven 
northward against their will by 
“strong and great winds from the 
south,” our unnamed body of mar- 
iners came at length into the harbor 
of a great city on what was left of 
the lost continent of Atlantis some- 
where inthe sea between America 
and China. Officials clad, unlike 
those of the Utopians, in picturesque 
costumes of many colors, came out 
in barges to hail them in the Spanish 
tongue and, finding the strangers to 
be of their own faith—for the in- 
habitants of Atlantis had been mirac- 
ulously converted to Christianity in 
or about the year 20 A.D.—permit- 
ted them to land in their very neat 
and orderly city. Here the visitors 
were lodged in a large hostelry known 
as the Strangers’ House, where 
special rooms and treatments were 
given to the seventeen sick members 
of their crew of fifty-one. The gov- 
ernor of the Strangers’ House, a very 
kindly and wise old priest, informed 
them that the authorities of Atlantis 
had given them leave to stay six 





weeks in the country, the first three 
days of this leave to be passed by 
them in quiet contemplation within 
their own quarters, after which they 
should be free to roam abroad at will 
within the city and for the space of 
a mile and a half outside its walls. 
Curiously enough, neither the gover- 
nor nor any of the officials who 
visited them on their own ship would 
accept any presents, exclaiming that 
they considered it unseemly to be 
“twice paid.” 

During their stay in Atlantis the 
visitors observed many interesting 
customs and institutions, such as, for 
example, the unusual honors con- 
ferred by the State on the occasion 
of the Feast of the Family on a man 
who had thirty living descendants 
above the age of three; the religious 
liberty accorded to Jews; the sober 
enjoyments of the citizens; the taste- 
ful splendor of their costumes; their 
liberality toward strangers; and the 
air of contentment that pervaded the 
country as a result of the excellent 
division of labor and of the fruits of 
labor. They learned, however, very 
little about the actual government of 
the country, for, as a critic of Bacon’s 
life and character remarks: “The bold 
innovator in science was a timorous 
politician and wearily (or warily) 
dropped his pen before he had com- 
posed a frame of laws or of the best 
state or mould of a Commonwealth.” 
The New Atlantis was never com- 
pleted. Bacon was interested in pre- 
senting and emphasizing one salient 
feature of his utopia. When he had 
done this, he wrote no more. 

This feature was an_ institution 
known as Solomon’s House, a sort of 
College of Scientific Research for the 
founding of which Bacon had long 
pleaded. In this large building, pro- 
vided with laboratories and all man- 
ner of apparatus for experimentation, 
lived and worked a corps of public- 
spirited and gifted scientists to whose 
labors the land very largely owed its 
happy condition. At the head of this 
corps was the so-called “Father,” who 
“had an aspect as if he pitied Man,” 
doubtless for Man’s stupidity in not 
making use of the advantages Science 
bestows upon him. Certainly the 
scientists of Solomon’s House had 
given the fortunate Atlantis citizens 
a host of such advantages, antici- 
pating the progress of the rest of the 
world by centuries. For our modern 
scientific expeditions and consular re- 
ports they had a system of sending 
out every twelve years a “mission” to 
study the state of science and inven- 
tion in other countries; they had 
“chambers of health” where patients 
inhaled “qualified air” just as today 
patients inhale oxygen; they per- 
formed surgical and medical experi- 
ments upon animals with such success 


that they had learned to remove from 
the human body, without causing 
death, “diverse parts accounted 
vital”; they practised cross-breeding 
of animals; they had trunks and pipes 
to convey sounds “in strange lines and 
distances”; like our modern chemists 
they could imitate the smell and taste 
of various fruits; and they had “some 
degree of flying in the air” and “ships 
and boats for going under water.” 
All discoveries and inventions made 
by members of the corps were passed 
on to a group of chief scientists, the 
three highest of whom were called 
“Interpreters of Nature,” who com- 
pared, compiled, and published re- 
sults and, by experiments, raised them 
“into greater observations, axioms, 
and aphorisms.” 

Somewhat selfishly the citizens of 
Atlantis seemed bent upon withhold- 
ing from the rest of the world the 
benefits of their scientific achieve- 
ments, for, although in their Missions 
they sent forth scholars to study and 
observe in foreign countries, they, 
like the Utopians, discouraged visits 
of outsiders to Atlantis who might re- 
turn to their own countries and “‘dis- 
cover their knowledge of this estate.” 
They did, however, place in the gal- 
leries of Solomon’s House, along with 
statues of their own great inventors 
and discoverers, those of similar lead- 
ers from the world. outside. Among 
these latter Columbus occupied a 
place of honor. 

It is much easier to excuse this pro- 
vincialism of Bacon’s than to condone 
his venality in office. For the idea of 
a utopian World State was not 
dreamed of in his time: as H. G. 
Wells shows in the new book to which 
we have already referred in this 
article, it is an idea that has taken an 
unconscionable time in being born, 
even in the minds of utopian writers. 
Our own American Edward Bellamy, 
whose Looking Backward was pub- 
lished in 1888, was the first to suggest 
anything like a formal economic and 
industrial understanding between his 
ideal commonwealth and the rest of 
the civilized world; it was not until 
1903 that a utopian book, The Case 
of Theodore Fox, by William Stanley, 
ventured to outline a scheme for an 
ideal state that should include a num- 
ber of nations. 

Despite Bacon’s lack of cosmo- 
politan vision, his New Atlantis did 
lead to certain definite results that 
were, after a while, really interna- 
tional in scope, for it is generally con- 
ceded today that the College of Phi- 
losophy founded in London in 1645 
and expanded in 1662 into the Royal 
Society was inspired by Bacon’s de- 
scription of Solomon’s House. And 
this same Royal Society has always 
collaborated with research workers 
the world over, admitting to honorary 
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membership many scientists, among 
them Benjamin Franklin, of other 
countries than England. 

If the spirit of Sir Francis Bacon 
could revisit the world today, he 
would undoubtedly be gratified to ob- 
serve that science has actually 
achieved the material wonders of 
which he dreamed and many more 
which even his prophetic vision could 
not foresee; but I rather imagine that 
as he noted some of the uses to which 
human beings put their scientific 
knowledge and their technical skill, 
he, too, would wear, like the Father 
of Solomon’s House, “an aspect as if 
he pitied Man.” What do you think? 


Collateral Reading for Article IV 


The Outline of Science, by John Arthur Thom- 
son. 4 vols. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The Outlook for Science, by Bertrand Russell. 
W. W. Norton Co. 
Man, the Miracle Maker, by Hendrik Van Loon. 
orace Liveright, Inc. 
Man or Machine—Which? by Frederic Kenyon 
Brown. 
Microbe Hunters, by Paul DeKruif. 
race & Co. 
Hunger Fighters, by Paul DeKruif. 
Brace & Co. 
Arrowsmith, by Sinclair Lewis. 


Harcourt, 
Harcourt 
Harcourt, Brace 


k Co. 

The Life of Pasteur, by Rene Vallery-Radot, 
translated by Mrs. A. L. Devonshire, Double- 
day, Doran & Co. 


Medicine Debate 


(Continued from page 16) 


sons at the present time. 

1. All states have charitable institu- 
tions offering free medical services to 
those too poor to pay. 

2. All doctors perform services for 
patients for which they receive no pay 
whatsoever. 

C. The costs of medical care 
country are not too high. 

1. $3,656,000,000 is not so much for 
the nation’s annual medical bill, com- 
pared to other expenditures. 

a. We spend $910,000,000 a year for 
soft drinks, ice cream and gum alone, 
$10,000,000 more than the annual cost 
of operating our 7,000 hospitals. 

2. The annual medical cost for the 
average person in this country is only 
about $25 and only about $100 a year 
for the average family. 

3. Those persons in the middle class 
who have to pay high medical bills on 
account of much sickness are compara- 
tively few. 

4. The poor class of people is able to 
get free services. 

5. Physicians are very considerate 
and charge in accordance with the pa- 
tient’s ability to pay. 

6. Health is still the most valuable 
thing the dollar can buy, and present 
prices are not too high. 

D. The facilities for medical care are 
adequate to meet the needs of the people. 

1. Our medical schools are graduating 
more doctors every year. 

2. About 1,000,000 persons in_ this 
country provide medical care and de- 
pend upon it for their livelihood. 

3. There are approximately 7,000 hos- 
pitals with a total capacity of 1,000,000 
beds. 

4. There are 8,000 clinics and out- 
patients departments of hospitals. 

5. There are about 60,000 drug stores 
in the country. 

6. In many communities there is 4 
surplus of medical facilities. 

7. Almost all communities have ac- 
cess to ordinary medical facilities, and 
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those few which do not will be provided 
for by the medical profession itself 
without the assistance of the state. 

8. The American Medical Association 
and other health agencies in this coun- 
try have been active in educating the 
people to realize the importance of pre- 
venting disease as well as curing it. 

9. State, county, and municipal health 
departments exist in sufficient numbers 
at present to fully educate the people 
in the prevention of disease. 

E. Doctors generally are well qualified 
and theroughly scientific. 

1. One must have a good education 
today before he can practice medicine. 

2. An ordinary person cannot meet 
the requirements of the medical profes- 
sion. 


II. The proposed plan is undesirable. 


A. It is economically unsound. 

1. It would involve the expenditure 
of large sums of money for the building 
of hospitals and clinics in localities 
which are adequately cared for at pres- 
ent by the medical profession. 

2. The appropriations made by the 
several states to put such a plan into 
effect would be a great financial burden 
to the citizens of the country. 

3. Under such a plan, thousands of 
people with imaginary ailments would 
seek medical relief which would cost the 
states large sums of money. 

a. Physicians testify that many of 
their patients are not really sick, but 
just think that they are sick; and 
under the present system they are 
partially restrained from _ seeking 
medical advice because they know 
that they must pay for all medical 
services. 

4. Under a corrupt administration of 
state government, some government 
physicians might be paid huge salaries, 
while more efficient physicians not po- 
litically in harmony with the ruling 
party might receive very small incomes. 

5. The medical facilities at present 
are entirely adequate to meet the health 
needs of the people, and the construc- 
tion of new hospitals and clinics would 
be an unnecessary expense for the people. 
B. It is scientifically unsound. 

1. It would mean the deterioration of 
medical science. 

a. It would make physicians mere 
wage slaves, and take incentive out 
of the profession. 

b. The plan would give rise to rub- 
ber stamp methods in the practice of 
medicine. 

(1) Doctors would tend to get 
into a set routine, would be tempted 
to see as many patients as possible, 
and the result would be superfi- 
ciality and inaccuracy in diagnosis. 

2. The most competent men would be 
reluctant to enter the practice of medi- 
cine if the affirmative plan were 
adopted. 

a. The salaries offered by the states 
would not be large enough to attract 
the most competent men. 

(1) The average salary of a doc- 
tor in state or commission organ- 
izations is only about $4,000 per 
year. 

b. It is not uncommon for students 
to spend as much as $25,000 for a 
medical education, and the small sal- 
aries offered by the states under the 
affirmative plan would discourage able 
young men from entering the profes- 
sion. 

3. The influence of politics would im- 
pair the efficiency of the medical pro- 
fession. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Economic Nationalism 


REAT BRITAIN will withdraw on 

December 7 from the international 

tariff truce, according to a recent 
announcement from London. This truce 
was proposed by the United States last 
May as a preliminary move to the London 
Economic Conference, in the hope that 
further disastrous competition in world 
trade could be prevented for at least a 
year. All the important nations agreed 
not to raise their existing tariff duties 
during the period of the truce. They 
were left free to withdraw, however, on 
one month’s notice, and after the failure 
of the Economic Conference to achieve 
real gains in co-operation, several small 
countries did’ Withdraw. The British gave 
the deathblow to the truce with the state- 
ment: “We have come to the conclusion 
that it is no longer of practical value.” 

For more than a hundred years world 
trade was carried on in what has been 
called a “free market.” Free trade, or at 
least relatively low tariffs, was the gen- 
eral rule. The progress of technology, 
rail and ocean transport, and the opening 
up of vast colonial empires gave foreign 
trade a tremendous impetus under an al- 
most universal gold standard. In 1914 this 
free market collapsed as every warring 
nation tried franctically to make itself 
economically independent. The war raised 
up new competitors among the neutral 
nations and backward areas, such as 
Latin America, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, China, etc. It also gave such a 
push to production and plant capacity in 
all the powers that when the demand for 
munitions ended, a flood of factory-made 
goods was let loose which could not be 
consumed in their own countries. 

From 1919 to 1929 everybody strove to 
get back what seemed like the happy and 
stable level of 1914. For a time a feverish 
kind of prosperity appeared. But it was 
kept alive only because American bankers 
loaned some ten billion dollars abroad, the 
effect of which was simply to add to the 
productive capacity of the other nations. 
These debtor nations could repay their 
loans only if they themselves had a “fa- 
vorable balance of trade” (a margin of 
exports over imports) in direct competi- 
tion with our own foreign trade. In 1929 
the lenders got tired of lending, and the 
whole structure plunged headlong into 
the abyss of depression. World exports 
reached a peak of $33 billion in 1929. By 
1932 they had fallen to about $15 billion, 
or almost 60 per cent below “normal.” In 
the United States, the slump in foreign 
trade was even greater. 

The London Conference found that it 
could not revive world trade until it had 
done something to stabilize the jittery 
world currency situation. But when the 
gold bloc nations (France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, etc.) demanded such an agreement, 
President Roosevelt sent his historic cable 
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refusing to stabilize the dollar at present, 
which completely scuttled the conference. 
Why did he do this, when previously he 
had given every indication of a desire to 
promote international co-operation? It 
was because he had undertaken in Amer- 
ica a vast recovery program hased on 
raising prices and increasing employment. 
He suddenly realized that a currency 
agreement at that early stage would 
hamstring his price-raising program. He 
could not do both, and he chose to stand 
by America first. He would rebuild the 
shattered economic structure at home, 
and then talk about tariffs and currencies 
abroad. Roosevelt did not do this capri- 
ciously. In the long run he could not have 
done otherwise. But the result is what is 
called “economic nationalism.” 

Suppose there were a tariff wall a mile 
high around the whole U. S. border, and 
that no goods of any kind could get in 
or out. What would happen? Well, rub- 
ber tires would wear out first, and our 
great automobile and highway construc- 
tion industries would go with them. Our 
breakfast tables would have to do with- 
out sugar, coffee, bananas, and other 
pleasant things. Our magazines and 
newspapers might have to cease publish- 
ing without Canadian wood pulp. Our 
tin cans would disappear—and think what 
that would do to the grocery trade. Es- 
sential drugs, chemicals, and metals 
would vanish. And on the export side, a 
large fraction of our cotton and wheat 
crops might as well be burned. 

Of course this is an extreme picture. 
We shall not try to make ourselves eco- 
nomically independent of the rest of the 
world over night. But if the Government 
could, by careful planning of production 
and research, develop certain new indus- 
tries; find substitutes for rubber, tin, 
etc.; let certain over-produced industries 
shrink to a natural death; and shift mil- 
lions of workers from one trade to an- 
other, it is entirely conceivable that the 
U. S. might make itself in time almost a 
self-enclosed nation. It could do it, at 
least, with less trouble than any other 
major nation, because of its rich natural 
resources. After all, only about 7 per 
cent of our total production now is sold 
abroad. Somehow, we have got to learn 
to depend on our own home market to 
absorb our own production. 

Would this be a desirable state of 
affairs? Probably not. It would seriously 
increase international complications; it 
might easily lead to war; it would give 
no assurance of providing a living wage 
for our unemployed masses. But it is the 
direction in which the whole world is 
moving, and it may be necessary to ac- 
cept it, at least in part, before a sounder 
international co-operation can be de- 
veloped. 

References: G. D. H. and M. Cole, The Intel- 
ligent Man’s Review of Europe Today (Knopf, 
1933). Stuart Chase, “Autarchy,” Scribner’s, 
September. Richard Lewinsohn, “Rise of Eco- 
nomic Nationalism,” Current History August. 


Foreign Policy Reports: “The Work of the Lon- 
don Economic Conference,”’ Nov. 8, 1933. 








New York Fusion Victory Spearhead 


the city’s history, New York on No- 

vember 7 elected former U. S. Repre- 
sentative Fiorello H. LaGuardia Mayor 
and gave the Fusion group he led almost 
complete control of the city’s 
affairs. Major LaGuardia’s 
total was 864,562 votes, Jo- 
seph V. McKee, independent 
“Recovery” party nominee, 
coming second with 604,045, 
and Mayor John Patrick 
O’Brien, the Tammany can- 
didate, third with 586,100. 
With Mr. LaGuardia were 
elected most of the other 


, one of the most crucial elections in 


Fusion candidates, among 
them W. A. Cunningham, 
Controller, B. S. Deutsch, 


President of the Board of 
Aldermen, and R. W. Inger- 
soll, George U. Harvey, and 
Joseph A. Palma, Borough 
Presidents respectively of 
Brooklyn, Queens, and Rich- 
mond (Staten Island). 

The outcome of the elec- 
tion was a blow to Tammany 
Hall, and also to Postmaster 
General Farley, who put Mc- 
Kee in the race in an effort 
to capture control of the city 
for the national Democratic 
machine he heads. McKee 
failed to carry even his own 
borough, the Bronx, and the 
thoroughness of his defeat 
is interpreted as a decided setback for 
President Roosevelt’s political supporters 
in New York State. 

The -landslide under which Mayor 
O’Brien was buried carried with it 
much of the patronage on which Tam- 
many Hall has been fattening since John 
Purroy Mitchel, Fusion Mayor, went out 
of office in 1917. But in its own borough, 
Manhattan, the “Wigwam” managed to 
save five important posts, including those 
of Borough President and District At- 
torney of New York County. The latter 
office is of special importance to Tam- 
many, for it has charge of prosecutions, 
and as long as Tammany controls it 
there will be no retribution for Tammany 
graft. The Fusionists considered it sec- 
ond in importance only to the Mayoralty, 
and the McKee forces nominated a star 
man, Ferdinand Pecora, counsel for the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to fill it. But Mr. Pecora was third 
in the race. 

But in spite of these losses in Man- 
hattan, Fusion carried the city, gaining 
13 out of a total of 16 votes in the Board 
of ~Estimate, which controls the city’s 
finances, Although it failed to wrest con- 
trol of the Board of Aldermen from 
Tammany, its power in the Board of 
Estimate is expected to compensate the 
failure generously. In a_ post-election 
statement, Mayor-elect LaGuardia ap- 
pealed to his supporters to turn their at- 


tention immediately to the preparation of’ 


a new city charter. An important part of 
this reform would be the substitution of 
a modern city legislature for the useless 
and politics-ridden Board of Aldermen. 
Lacking control of the Board, Fusion will 





have to carry its fight for the charter to 
Albany. Meanwhile its majority in the 
Board of Estimate will make it possible 
for Major LaGuardia and his cabinet to 
eliminate much of the graft which has 


Mayor-elect Fiorello H. LaGuardia of New York and his 
wife, voting in their home district. 


brought the city to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy under Tammany’s blithe rule. 

Credit for the victory of the party of 
reform must go largely to Judge Samuel 
Seabury, who as counsel for the Hof- 
stadter Legislative Committee brought to 
light facts about Tammany corruption 
which shocked even blasé New Yorkers 
and sent the then Mayor James J. Walker 
into exile. Commenting on the election, 
Judge Seabury said: “In view of Major 
LaGuardia’s knowledge of city govern- 
ment, his courage and honesty, I think the 
cause of good municipal government will 
not only be won in New York City but 
will be promoted in every city in the 
United States.” 

One of the interesting sidelights of 
the election was the closeness with which 
returns followed the predictions of the 
Literary Digest’s straw vote. The Digest 
gave LaGuardia 49.4 per cent of the vote, 
McKee 39.2 per cent, and O’Brien 11.4. 
Actually LaGuardia received 41.9 per 
cent, McKee 29.5, and O’Brien 28.6. The 
shift in McKee’s and O’Brien share may 
indicate that Tammany bosses who had 
bolted to McKee returned at the last min- 
ute to the old trough, and also a margin 
of illegal voting. 


Results in Other Cities 


HE municipal elections of November 
qT: were almost universally a victory 

for the “outs” against the “ins.” In 
Philadelphia the notorious Vare Republi- 
can machine, which for 20 years has held the 
city in its clutches, was ousted by a coali- 
tion of Democrats and rebellious Republi- 
cans. In Pittsburgh the Mellon-controlled 
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of Reform Wave 


Republican machine went own to defeat 
at the hands of the Democrats and inde- 
pendents, whose candidate for mayor, 
William McNair, beat the present in- 
cumbent, Mayor Herron, by a comfor- 
table margin of 14,000 votes. In Cleve- 
land Republicans beat the Democratic 
machine, Harry L. Davis, taking the 
mayoralty from Ray T. Miller.” Lancas- 
ter, Pa., elected its first Democratic 
mayor in 25 years, Buffalo its first since 
1914, and Rochester its first in 30 years. 
In Boston an independent Democrat, 
Frederick W. Mansfield, licked eight 
other nominees, leaving the candidate en- 
dorsed by the present mayor, James M. 
Curley, a not very close third. Detroit 
elected James Couzens, Jr., 31-year-old 
son of the Senator, and the youngest 
executive of a major city. 

But the most surprising upset of all 
occurred in Bridgeport, Conn., the state’s 
largest industrial city. There Jasper Mc- 
Levy, roofer, running his tenth race for 
the mayoralty on the Socialist ticket, re- 
ceived 22,546 votes to the Democratic 
candidate’s 16,584 and the Republican 
candidate’s 7,529. With him Mr. McLevy 
carried into office the whole Socialist 
ticket, gaining complete control of the 
city government. Mayor Mcl«:vy expects 
to pattern his administration on that of 
Socialist Mayor Hoan of Milwaukee. 

Of nine cities which voted on the ques- 
tion of establishing city-owned and man- 
aged power plants, five voted against the 
resolutions and four for them, San Fran- 
cisco, Salt Lake City, and Cincinnati, 
Portsmouth, and Youngstown, — Ohio, 
turned down public ownership, while 
Camden, N. J., Akron, Ohio, and Tyrone 
and Fleetwood, Pa., decided to try it. 
Utility magnates received with joy the 
news that the larger cities had voted 
against public ownership. They had 
feared that the day might mark the be- 
ginning of a widespread movement 


against private profit in power, especially 
since the Federal Government has made 
public works funds available for munici- 
pal power projects. 
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Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
UNCLE NOAH BETTER RUSH THAT ARK 
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37 States Vote Repeal; 


= =HE “experiment noble in motive and 
Uf tar zeeching in purpose” is all but 

over. On November 7 six states 
voted on the repeal amendment, and four 
of them, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
and Utah, went wet. That makes a total 
of 37 to ratify the 21st Amendment; only 
36 are needed to make it law. On Decem- 
ber 5, when the 36th state will hold its 
convention and cast its formal vote, the 
Repeal Amendment will become a part of 
the Constitution, and the 18th Amend- 
ment will be annulled. With the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment will go the Volstead 
Law which provided for its enforcement, 
and the law which legalized 3.2 beer. So 
far as the Federal government is con- 
cerned, the sale of all kinds of alcoholic 
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Rush Liquor Control Plans 


the Constitution openly. But it was not 
until February 20 of this year that Con- 
gress decided to make the best of a bad 
situation by submitting repeal to the 
states. The amendment was ratified with 
record-breaking celerity. 


On December 5 it will become legal to - 


sell liquor in 21 states (see map). In the 
others prohibition will continue in force 
under state laws or constitution, though 
six have already taken steps to modify or 
repeal their prohibition laws. A number 
of states which voted for the repeal 
amendment will still have state-wide pro- 
hibition when it goes into effect. North 
and South Carolina have the honor of .be- 
ing the only states to reject the repeal 
amendment of the 38 that voted on it. 





GMM WET STATES 
WA ORY BY STATE PROHIBITION LAW. 
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HOW THE STATES WILL LINE UP ON DECEMBER 5 


In 21 states the sale of liquor will be legal. In 16 it will be forbidden by state-wide statutory 


prohibition, in 11 by constitutional prohibition. 


Ohio and Utah repealed their state 


constitutional amendments on November 7. 


beverages will be legal everywhere except 
in the District of Columbia, which must 
wait on the convening of Congress in 
January for permission to resume it. 

In the 15 years since the 18th Amend- 
ment was passed, it is estimated that more 
than $40 billion was spent for bootleg 
liquor, most of it going into the pockets 
of criminals. Government officials say 
that 79 investigators and 175 civilians 
were killed in connection with prohibition 
enforcement; a newspaper survey puts the 
killings at 494 and 1,056 respectively. Post- 
master General Farley figures that enforce- 
ment cost the government $1 billion a year, 
counting loss of taxes as well as cash out- 
lays. Instead of promoting temperance, 
as its sponsors hoped it would, prohibi- 
tion seemed to spread the drinking habit. 
Saloons, admitting only men, gave way 
to speakeasies, where men and women, 
boys and girls, drank side by side. In 
1929 New York was said to have 32,000 
such speakeasies, and other large cities 
were not far behind. According to a 
Columbia University survey the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages increased 
every year after 1921. Lawlessness spread 
so rapidly that by 1930 a large part of 
the population in both city and country- 
side thought little or nothing of violating 


Of the 21 wet states, 11 have new con- 
trol laws, five will return to old control 
laws, and three have appointed commis- 
sions to prepare control bills. But most 
of the control laws seem to place greater 
emphasis on revenue than on control, and 
in many cases attempts to outlaw the 
saloon are far from adequate. In Massa- 
chusetts, for example, when liquor sales 
become legal in that state it seems likely 
that the only difference between the old- 
time saloon and its new counterpart, the 
“tavern,” will be the substitution of chairs 
for brass rails and the admission of men 
and women instead of men only. Many 
people believe that high taxes on liquor 
will serve merely to perpetuate the old 
evils of illicit trade and speakeasies. At- 
temps to control the liquor traffic are 
likely to have the same result, for as long 
as bootleggers and speakeasies can pro- 
vide liquor more conveniently than the 
legal outlets, they will find a ready 
market. For these reasons many students 
of the problem believe that the only ade- 
quate solution is a government monopoly 
of the whole retail liquor business, such 
as exists in Quebec. But for a year or 
two it seems probable that we shall see a 
good deal of experimenting and not a 
little floundering. 


21 
Debt Talks End in Draw 


HE governments of the United 

States and Great Britain have an- 

nounced their present inability to 

agree on a final settlement of the war 
debts. In a joint statement, President 
Roosevelt and Neville Chamberlain, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, have brought to 
a close the discussions which were going 
on in Washington (Schol., Oct. 21). 
President Roosevelt explained that “in 
the face of the unprecedented state of 
world economic and financial conditions,” 
it was difficult if not impossible to reach 
agreement “upon the amounts of inter- 
national payments practicable over any 
considerable period of time.” Neville 
Chamberlain said that his government 
acknowledges its debt to the United 
States and is prepared to make a further 
payment of $7,500,000 on December 15, 
when: the next installment of $118 million 
comes due. This token payment President 
Roosevelt announced would be sufficient 
to save Britain’s honor. “I have no per- 
sonal hesitation in saying that I shall not 
regard the British government in de- 
fault,” he said. 

Thus the main issue has been left ex- 
actly where it was when Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross began the discussions with 
Under Secretary of the Treasury Dean 
Acheson. The only gains are that the 
U. S. gets from Britain a reaffirmation of 
the debt, and Britain gets from the U. S. 
a clear statement that failure to pay 
more than a small part of the sum due in 
December will not put it in default. This 
concession is highly regarded in London. 


Ford Called Dictator 


Tis scrap between NRA and Henry 


Ford is by no means over. After the 

little tiff over government contracts 

(Schol., Nov. 11), which brought 
some defiant language from Detroit, Gen. 
Johnson made the gesture of selling his 
Lincoln (Ford-made) limousine. A few 
days later, almost as if to make the Gen- 
eral appear foolish, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany announced that it would submit re- 
ports on wage scales and hours of labor, 
as required by the NRA. Senator Wagner 
reported that in its dealings with strik- 
ing workers Ford was recognizing col- 
lective bargaining. 

But not for more than a day. From 
Detroit came the news that Henry Ford 
was planning to lay off 50 per cent. of his 
River Rouge employees for a week, the 
other 50 per cent. the next week. With 
transparent malice, a Ford spokesman 
explained that his company was taking 
that means of complying with “the new 
prohibition against work in this country.” 
NRA officials replied that his action was 
a definite violation of the spirit of auto 
code, if not of the letter, which requires 
that hours shall average not more than 35 
per week. Gen. Johnson, indignant, sug- 
gested that Ford’s real reason for the 
lay-off was seasonal slackness, that the 
NRA excuse was only a bluff. To call 
that bluff, he offered to exempt the Ford 
Company from the 35-hour provision of 
the automobile code. But Ford, sulking 
in his tent, went right ahead with his 
plans, and 9000 men got a week’s vacation 
without pay. 

That apparently got Gen. Johnson's 
dander up. In an address in Minneapolis 
he said, “I was charged the other day 
with assuming the airs of a dictator. The 
charge happgned to come from a man 
(Henry Ford) who, intrenched in what 
he regards as an impregnable economic 
position of wealth and power, has exer- 
cised the most ruthless dictatorship of our 
time.” 
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Russian Recognition Agreement Near 


N November 7 Russia celebrated 

the 16th anniversary of the 

Bolshevik revolution and the es- 
tablishment of the U.S.S.R. On that day, 
in 1917, the workers’ party, headed by 
Lenin and Trotsky, drove out Kerensky 
and his provisional government, which had 
controlled Russia since the Czar’s abdica- 
tion the preceding March. Kerensky was 
encouraged to stay in the World War by 
the Allied powers with words and with 
loans. But the Russian people were sick 





Secretary Hull (right) greeting Russia's Foreign Commissar, 
Maxim Litvinoff, on arrival in Washington. 


of war. The Bolsheviki stood uncom- 
promisingly for peace, one of the chief 
reasons for their growing strength during 
the Kerensky regime and their successful 
revolution in November. 

From that day to this they have been in 
control of Russia, although their acces- 
sion to power ushered in a bloody civil 
war, with the Allies and the Czarist 
forces attacking different corners of the 
vast country, trying to gain control of 
what seemed a rudderless ship full of 
prizes for any who could board her before 
she sank. The invaders were driven off, 
and finally retired, but for many years 
they refused to see in the rulers of the 
New Russia anything but a gang of irre- 
sponsible or self-seeking fanatics: in the 
words of Winston Churchill, “the scum 
from the gutters of the ghettos of Eastern 
Europe.” 

Eventually, for political or economic 
reasons, the different European countries 
resumed. diplomatic relations with the 
country of the Soviets. Though they dis- 
trusted them, they traded with them, and 
grudgingly respected them. In 1923, Rus- 
sia made tentative overtures to the United 
States, and was ignored. Last month, 
partly because U. S. business men badly 
need new foreign markets, President 
Roosevelt invited Presider Kalinin to 
send a representative to Washington to 
discuss “diplomatic recognition.” 

“Chubby, cheerful, modest” Maxim Lit- 
vinoff, Soviet Commissar of Foreign Af- 
fairs, boarded the Berengaria, arrived in 





New York on Red Revolution Day. He 
was met, not by a Communist delegation, 
but by official representatives of the State 
Department, who whisked him to Wash- 
ington’ on a special train. Arrived in 
Washington, he was greeted at the station 
by Secretary of State Cordell Hull, had a 
brief chat with President Roosevelt at the 
White House, and was then turned over 
to the State Department, to begin a series 
of talks on controversial matters that 
must be straightened out before formal 
recognition can take place. 

In prevailing American 
opinion, the three main 
barriers to Russian recog- 
nition during fifteen years 
have been Russia’s (A) 
refusal to pay back the 
money America loaned the 
Kerensky government; 
(B) refusal to recognize 
claims of American citi- 
zens to property of theirs 
confiscated by the Bolshe- 
viki; (C) promotion of 
Communist propaganda in 
capitalist countries. It now 
seems probable that the 
first two objections can be 
traded off against Russia’s 
counter claims for dam- 
ages caused by American 
invasion after the Revolu- 
tion. On the third point, 
Communist propaganda, 
Litvinoff will probably ac- 
cede to U. S. demands. 
His mission is that of 
diplomatic envoy, not 
propagandist, and the gov- 
ernment he represents de- 
cided long ago to let the Communists in 
other countries carry on their battle with- 
out its aid. In one of the best and fairest 
accounts of Soviet Russia that has ap- 
peared in many a moon,* Maurice Hindus 
puts it this way: “In its pursuit of a ma- 
terialistic policy, the Soviet Government 
has again and again clashed with the in- 
terests of the world revolution, and has 
bothered neither about the Communist In- 
ternational nor about the Communist 
Parties in other lands.” 

*The Great Offensive, by Maurice Hindus. 
New York: Harrison Smith & Robert Haas. 1933. 
Students who want to get the truth about Russia, 
colored neither by the fanaticism of a Red baiter 


nor by the enthusiasm of a communist propagand- 
ist, will find this book invaluable. 









Y] \ Labor Cabinet fell after receiv- 
\ WY ing an emphatic repudiation in 
the General Election of 1931, many ob- 
servers thought that the British Labor 
Party was finished. Twice it had assumed 
the government, and twice it had failed 
miserably in the popular estimation. In 
1924 it had followed defeat with a vigor- 
ous opposition program. But in 1931, de- 
serted by its main leaders, it was helpless 
and, to a casual eye at least, snowed 
under for a very long winter indeed. It 
had lost the staggering sum of 212 seats 
in the House of Commons, and its own 
ranks were split into two factions, one 
group supporting MacDonald, the other 
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remaining faithful to Arthur Henderson 
and George Lansbury. 

Now Labor is coming back. In British 
cities a third of the council members re- 
tire every year, and successors have to be 
elected to take their places. The elec- 
tions, called “bye-elections” because they 
are subordinate in importance to the gen- 
eral elections, have always proved reliable 
barometers of the political weather, fore- 
casting the outcome of the next general 
parliamentary contest. In recent bye- 
elections the Labor Party has scored 
striking gains at the expense of Conserva- 
tives. In one day Labor candidates gained 
control of the governments of twenty-five 
towns in England and Wales. In Glas- 
gow, Laborites received a majority of 
council seats for the first time in the city’s 
history. Their net gain throughout the 
realm has been 206 council seats. In par- 
liamentary elections, held in boroughs 
whose representatives have died, resigned, 
or been elevated to the peerage, Labor 
has also won victories, taking four seats 
from the Conservatives. 

Alarmed at these tokens, the MacDon- 
ald “National” government (controlled by 
the Conservatives) is preparing to defend 
its policy in Parliament. Dissatisfaction 
with their country’s record at Geneva is 
largely responsible for Britishers’ swing 
back to Labor. 





Germans Back Hitler 


OST thou, German man or woman, 
approve of the policy of thy Reich 
Government, and art thou ready 
to acknowledge this policy as the 

expression of thy own viewpoint and wiil, 
and solemnly to pledge thyself to it?” 
Such was the question German citizens 
answered at the polls a week ago Sunday. 
Really two jobs faced them. One was 
approval or disapproval of Chancellor 
Hitler’s action in bolting the Disarma- 
ment Conference and quitting the League 
of Nations. The other was the election of 
deputies to the Reichstag, Germany's Con- 
gress. On the question of the Disarma- 
ment Conference and the League, there 
were two courses open. Germans could 
vote Ja or Nein. But in the Reichstag 
election there was no choice. Germans had 
to vote for the Nazi delegates or not at 
all—there were no others on the ballots. 

Every effort was made to roll up a 
huge vote. Thousands of Germans living 
abroad were imported across frontiers in 
Nazi party automobiles just for the day. 
Radios and handbills ceaselessly ordered 
every eligible citizen to support the Nazi 
slogan of “Peace, Honor, and Equality.” 
No latent opposition was allowed to 
raise a protesting voice. Cars were ready 
to take all citizens to the polls—Nazi 
cars. Storm Troopers prepared to “per- 
suade” the “unpatriotic,” the doubters. 
But the threat was enough. Almost the 
entire electorate turned out to vote. 

The result, considering the circum- 
stances, was a surprise. At an early 
hour Monday morning 97 per cent. of the 
votes cast in the plebiscite had been 
counted, and of these 6.6 per cent. were 
“noes.” In other words, 2,055,363 Ger- 
mans dared to disapprove of the policy of 
their Reich Government, and 790,000 
turned in ballots deliberately made de- 
fective in protest against the perform- 
ance. In the Reichstag election, where 
“noes” were impossible, 7.8 per cent of 
the ballots cast were defaced, and nearly 
half a million Germans who voted “no” in 
the plebiscite turned in no Reichstag bal- 
lots at all. 
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Striking lowa farmers placing logs across tracks to obstruct stock deliveries. 


Farm Violence Continues 


“I AM disappointed and disgusted,” de- 
clared Governor Langer of North 
Dakota as he emerged from the White 

House a fortnight ago. “The farmer is 
the forgotten man. Everybody else has 
been here before him, the banker, the in- 
surance man, the railroad man, and got 
all the money. There is nothing left for 
the farmer.” 

With four other governors of midwest- 
ern states Governor Langer had found 
President Roosevelt unconvinced that the 
price-fixing program they presented to 
him was a practical scheme. Next morn- 
ing a statement from the White House 
declared that the governors had submit- 
ted a program amounting substantially 
“to the licensing of every plowed field and 
marketing by a ticket punch system of all 
grain and livestock.” Although the Corn 
Belt might be willing to accept such “com- 
plete regimentation,” the statement con- 
tinued, the plan could not hope to succeed 
in states with large urban populations, 
and the Corn Belt “might be left holding 
the bag while other states expanded pro- 
duction.” 

While the governors were in Washing- 
ton a truce was declared in the farm 
strike, though a few cheese factories and 
milk plants were dynamited. But when 
he learned that the Administration had 
rejected the demands he inspired, Milo 
Reno, leader of the Farmers Holiday As- 
sociation, ordered the non-selling, non- 
buying movement into “full gear” again. 
Two hundred fifty thousand pickets were 
reported posted. In Iowa two railway 
bridges were burned, a freight train fired 
on, and stock cars stopped, their seals 
broken, and the livestock released. The 
next day truck receipts at Sioux City had 
dwindled to 18 head. 

Anxious to stem the revolt, President 
Roosevelt sent General Johnson and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace into the 
Farm Belt on a mission of explanation 
and conciliation. After “talking to mil- 
lions of people” in “every so-called dis- 
affected center except Sioux Falls,” John- 
son reported that “there is not one per 
cent of the people who have any idea of 
opposition” to the President’s farm pro- 
gram. 


Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


CUBA 

The Grau government rides out another 
storm. Rebels, seizing three forts in 
Havana, held out against bitter fighting 
for three days. But in the end govern- 
ment troops prevailed, and 500 prisoners 
were taken. 


AUSTRIA 

Chancellor Dollfuss has proclaimed mar- 
tial law and forbidden all public gather- 
ings. When 100,000 workers defied the 
orders, holding meetings in their factories, 
more than 100 of their leaders were 
arrested. 


HUMAN NEEDS DRIVE 

Continuing her work in the 1933 Mo- 
bilization for Human Needs drive, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt warned Junior 
League members in New York that 
“Either we are going to share or have 
nothing.” “I’ve never had much fear at 
what might happen,” she said, “but it’s 
just as well to open our eyes to the con- 
ditions in many places in this country and 
draw our own conclusions.” 


SIAM 

Revolt continues in northeastern Siam, 
and in the south lawlessness has broken 
out as an aftermath of the attempted rev- 
olution. Damage caused by the fighting in 
Bangkok is expected to add serious finan- 
cial problems to the government's already 
troubled treasury. 


SPAIN 

Juan March, the Thyssen of Spain, has 
escaped from prison and fled to France, 
taking his prison guard with him. The 
guard, evidently inspired by Insull, says 
he intends to pass the rest of his life in 
Greece, on the proceeds of the enormous 
bribe March gave him. 


RELIEF 

To take four million men off relief rolls 
the Administration has created a Civil 
Works Administration, headed by Harry 
L. Hopkins, FERA chief. $400 million 
will be used to put the men to work in 
their own cities. They will probably re- 
ceive about $50 a month for three months. 


Paris has just unveiled a statue to 
Count Rochambeau, hero of the American 
Revolution. French and American organ- 
— and individuals supplied the 
funds. 
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Bubbles from News Cauldron 


Turning the trick of Moses, an east 
wind almost put an end to Niagara Falls 
a couple of weeks ago. Blowing up the 
river above the falls, it held back the 
flow from Lake Erie, and people were 
able to walk dry-shod from island to 
island. 

a 

Cunard and White Star, Britain’s two 
leading shipping companies, have merged, 
forming the largest shipping combination 
in the world. The half finished 73,000 ton 
liner which Cunard started building some 
time ago is to be finished at once. It will 
be the largest of the many large ships 
that have been crossing half empty for 
three years. 

* 


After celebrating the 11th anniversary 
of the Fascist regime, Italy sees Premier 
Mussolini assume the Ministries of Avia- 
tion and the Navy in addition to the 
Premiership, the Ministries of Foreign 
Affairs, Home Affairs, Corporations and 
War. At the same time Halo Balbo, who 
was Minister of Aviation, is demoted to 
become Governor of Libya. 

* 

Inner Mongolia has set up a govern- 
ment of its own, according to news re- 
ports, and negotiations aimed at auton- 


vy. 


Be oS al 





ing the triumphant Balbo 
from his return flight in August. 


omy are about to begin with the Nanking 
government. Friends of the disintegrat- 
ing republic blame the Japanese for stir- 
ring up separatist feeling. 

. 

By removing the top of the skull, a 
New York doctor reports, cures have been 
effected in 80 out of 101 cases of epilepsy 
treated. And the Far East director of 
the Rockefeller Foundation announces 
striking results in treating leprosy with 
the dye trypan blue. 

* 


King Nadir Shah of Afghanistan was 
assassinated on Nov. 8. He is succeeded 
by his son, King Zahir Shah, aged 19. 

+ 

The Nobel Prize for Literature has been 
awarded to Ivan Bunin, Russian emigre 
novelist. The Physics Prize has been 
divided between Professor P. A. M. Dirac 
of Cambridge University and Professor 
Erwin Schroedinger of Oxford. Last 
year’s Physics Prize’ goes to Professor 
Werner Heisenberg of Leipzig. 


Deaths of the Week 


John J. Chapman, 71, white-bearded 
author, scholar, lecturer and critic, an 
authority on Dante, Shakespeare, Emer- 
son and the Greeks Mary Louise 
Cecilia (“Texas”) Guinan, not over 50, 
hotcha “Queen of the Night Clubs,” who 
was barred from France when she took 
her “kids” across to open a night club in 
Paris . . . Andreas Liaptcheff, 66, former 
Premier of Bulgaria, of cancer, in Sofia. 
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America Buys A\rt Prizes from Soviet Russia 


Y\ BOUT five hundred years ago Hubert Van Eyck, 
WM @ Flemish artist, got a commission to paint an 
y altarpiece for the church. It was not a big 
commission as size goes: there were two small panels, 
each but 734 x 2214 inches, made into a diptych, that 
is, fastened together by hinges so they could fold like 
a book. But this job was so well done by Hubert that 
when the painting changed hands five centuries later, 
the transaction was reported in front-page headlines 
and photographic reproductions of the panels dominated 
metropolitan newspapers. 

These famous panels have just been purchased by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art from Soviet Russia. In 
agreement with the Museum’s policy the purchase price 
was kept secret, but according to Herbert E. Winlock, 
the Director, the Van Eyck is “the most important pic- 
ture the museum has ever purchased out of its funds, 
perhaps the most valuable acquisition it has ever made.” 

The diptych has for years been one of the greatest 
treasures of the Hermitage, the Russian National Mu- 
seum in Leningrad. Many of its treasures were col- 
lected by Catherine the Great. For some time it has 
been reported that the Soviet Government was dis- 
posing quietly of some of the rarities in the Hermitage 
to raise funds as a result of the exigencies of the Five 
Year Plan. The firm of H. Knoedler and Co., picture 
dealers who secured the panels for the museum, states 
that the negotiations for “The Crucifixion (reproduced 
on this page) and its companion piece, “The Last 
Judgment,” have been in progress for four years. The 
Russians were extremely reluctant to part with this 
masterpiece by the greatest artist of the Flemish school, 
for they realized its value full well. 

The panels as now displayed in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art do not appear as they did when they 
came from the hand of the artist. Van Eyck painted 
the pictures on wooden panels which were considerably 
larger. In 1867 the paintings were transferred from 
these original panels to canvas in order to better pre- 
serve them. Although painted in the early years of the 
fifteenth century, the pictures are so fresh and so well 
preserved otherwise, that the Metropolitan has found 
no restoration necessary. 

Hubert Van Eyck was the elder brother of the 
equally famous Jan Van Eyck, and together they are 
eredited with having introduced oil painting into north- 
‘rn Europe. 

Bryson Burroughs gives the following description of 
“The Crucifixion” panel: 

“All the figures crowding the Crucifixion panel are 
separate and distinct creations. The emotion and the 
circumstances of each are delineated with the power of 
a great dramatic poet. The corpse of Christ is horrible 
and awful. His arms stretched and strained with the 
weight of the body, His jaw sagging with the mouth 
open and the teeth showing. How bitterly our painter 
hated those who surround the crosses—all but the cen- 
turion who recognizes the divinity of Christ—the brutal, 
impassive soldiers to whom the occasion is just some- 
thing in the day’s work. . . . The Holy Women sob and 
whimper in their grief. The poignancy of the expres- 
sion of these people has scarcely to this day been 
equaled in painting.” 








"The Crucifixion.” Left panel of a Diptych by Hubert Van Eyck. 

Bought from the Soviet Government by the Metropolitan Museum 

of Art of New York. The subject of the other panel is “The 
Last Judgment.” 
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Who's Who in the News 
AAA 


Farm _ revolters’ disapproval of the 
AAA does not extend to Administrator 
George Nelson Peek, whom they know 
for a square shooter. 

A Polo, Illinois, boy, 

he knows farm trou- 

bles, having been 

evicted by a mort- 

gager once with his 

family. As a plow 

manufacturer. he 

learned ‘“‘you can’t 

make a nickel from a 

busted customer.” 

General Johnson, NRA 

chief, was in the plow 

business with him. 

They wrote a pamphlet called Equality 
for the Farmer, in cahoots. Both were 
also associated with Bernard Baruch, 
financier and adviser to Presidents. 

A former Republican, he switched par- 
ties early in the boom days, charging the 
G.O.P. with turning its back on the 
farmers. With Milo Reno, farm strike 
leader, and Henry Wallace, now Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, he lobbied for the 
McNary-Haugen bill, which Coolidge 
twice vetoed. 

He had worked with Deere & Co., agri- 
cultural manufacturers, for 23 years when 
he was called to serve on the War Indus- 
tries Board, where he was described as 
“impetuous, impatient, impulsive, explo- 
sive, restless, driving.” 

Independently wealthy, as a result of a 
$100,000 contract paid him by the Moline 
Plow Co. after the War and investments 
in cornstalk processing, he has plenty of 
time to give to his hobby, farm relief. 
He is 59. 


MAYOR MAKER 


The personification of the reform which 
swept so many political machines into the 
discard this month, Samuel Seabury de- 

scends from a long 
line of bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal 
Church. That may ac- 
count for his zeai for 
the right, and for the 
holy terror he inspires 
in peculating politi- 
cians. The tradition 
is supported by his 
churchly decorum, by 
the saintly whiteness 
of his hair, by his 
solemn baritone, by 
the cherubic ruddiness of his face, and by 
his curiously priest-like habit of gesturing 
with a hand pointed to heaven. 

On the other hand, it does not explain 
his fierce eyebrows, the pugnacity of his 
lonely battle against government corrup- 
tion, nor the heroic stature he now as- 
sumes in the eyes of New York’s admiring 
voters. His investigation of the city gov- 
ernment first exposed the disorder of the 
political machine; then his championing 
of the candidacy of La Guardia provided 
the means of destroying the machine. He 
conquered public lethargy as well as Tam- 
many. 

Judge Seabury knows law so well that 
his private practice is confined to advis- 
ing other lawyers. He has a fine sense of 
humor, but he never puns. Liberal con- 
victions have led him to support every in- 
Surgent political movement since Henry 
George, although he has, curiously, never 
had the “radical” label plastered on him. 
He was Bull Moose candidate for Gov- 
ernor,. Fine bindings, saddle horses, and 
golf are his hobbies. 
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Medicine Debate 


(Concluded from page 19) 


a. Physicians appointed by the 
state would rely more upon pleasing 
those from whom they received their 
appointments for promotion § than 
upon individual improvement. 

4. If the highest efficiency in the 
medical profession is to be maintained, 
the individualism of the physician must 
be preserved, and this is not possible 
under the affirmative plan. 

5. The states are already overbur- 
dened with social and economic prob- 
lems and the additional problem of 
medical care would further complicate 
the administration of government. 

6. The waste and inefficiency of pub- 
lic officials have been demonstrated in 
the affairs of government many times 
in the past, and the people should look 
with disfavor upon all attempts of bu- 
reaucrats to take control of medical 
practice which is being carried on so 
efficiently by private initiative at the 
present time. 

C. Socialized medicine has proved un- 
successful in other countries. 

1. In Germany there is an enormous 
waste. 

a. People with the “sickness com- 
plex” make unnecessary visits to doc- 
tors, hospitals and clinics. 

b. The plan of socialized medicine 
known as the panel system in En- 
gland has failed to ‘achieve the 
utopian dreams of its advocates. 

(1) Panel practitioners are de- 
nied the free use of hospital and 
clinical facilities for patients, and 
complete general medical care is 
not available. 

c. Many authorities testify that the 
system of state medicine in Russia is 
highly inefficient. 

D. Socialized medicine has been con- 
demned by the medical profession. 

1. The American Medical Association 
has opposed it. 

2. Many state medical associations 
have gone on record against it. 

3. Leading men in the profession 
have denounced it. 

a. William G. Margan, former 

president of the American Medical 

Association, has spoken against it. 

b. Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, says that the plan is 
radical and unscientific. 

ce. Dr. William Mayo, of the Mayo 
Clinic, is opposed to the plan. 

111, The proposed plan would give rise 
to other evils. 


A. It would destroy the personal rela- 
tionship between the patient and the 
physician. 

B. It would pauperize the medical pro- 
fession. 

1. Many good physicians who have in- 
vested heavily in education would be 
thrown out of work. 

C. It take sthe control of medicine out 
of the hands of experts and puts it in 
the hands of politicians. 

D. It would make the physician a wage 
slave, and would mean the loss of 
initiative and individuality. 
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There are CHISELERS in Football 


IT ’em HARD but hit ’em 
CLEAN. This forceful little 
slogan sums up the fair-foul 
football philosophy of most 

coaches. At least, most of them will 
be found preaching this philosophy, 
but there are always a few who do not 
practise what they preach, and they 
are not always the coaches of the 
teams that beat your team. 

Most intelligent coaches nowadays know 
that there is something more to work for 
in football than a string of victories. I 
am not saying that the string of victories 
itself does not bring manifold blessings. 
Indeed, some of our far-famed institu- 
tions of higher learning are at this mo- 
ment considering chopping off the heads 
of their coaches because sufficient vic- 
tories were not forthcoming. It has always 
been thus in institutions majoring in foot- 
ball. 

“Hit ’em hard and clean” seems to be 
a contradiction in terms, but it is really 
not. Boxing fans, and in fact most every- 
body, knows that a blow below the belt 
is not cricket. Baseball fans would be 
astounded if they saw Lou Gehrig running 
to first base and straight-arming the first 
baseman as he went by. But in football, 
a straight-arm is smart stuff, if done with 
the open hand. But if done with a closed 
fist, it is a different story. It is dirt. 

Despite the pleas of coaches and the 
Rules Committee for clean play, football, 
by its very piled-up and confused nature 
on the front line of scrimmage, still pro- 
duces players who like to chisel their way 
through a game, using tools mentioned 
herewith. The chiselling is rarely seen by 
spectators, and not often seen by the of- 
ficials themselves. That is the reason it is 
so vicious; because it is so difficult to 
detect. It is an inside job, done in the 
thick of a scrimmage, among the guards, 
tackles and centers, where it is extremely 
difficult for anyone, except the villain and 
poor victim, to know what is going on. 

Out in the open field the rough stuff 
that takes place is usually not as bad as 
it looks. Being out in the open is itself a 
recommendation. Good crooks do not, as 
a rule, do their best work where the crowd 
can see them. Spectators often make the 
mistake of ,censoring a player for dirty 
work when his only offense was, perhaps, 
a high tackle, out in the bold daylight. A 
rough, hard, high tackle, with the tackler 
grabbing the ball-carrier around the neck, 
is usually good for a resounding blast of 
boos from the stands, no matter how im- 
portant it was for the tackler to use just 
this sort of tackle. The high tackle, even 
around the neck, is not nearly so danger- 
ous as the low fackle below the knees. 

Sometimes it is thoughtlessness on the 
part of the defensive man that brings the 
wrath of the crowd down on his head. 
This thoughtlessness is most often ap- 
parent when the ball-carrier, having just 
been forced out of bounds (and therefore 
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Photos by Owen Reed 
1. THE RABBIT PUNCH—Dirtiest of all. 


2. UPPER-CUTTING—Tough on the Teeth. 
3. HOLDING—The Cleanest Dirt. 
4. ILLEGAL STRAIGHT-ARM—The fist is 


un-clean. 








legally stopping the play) is tackled and 
piled on by over-zealous defensive players. 
This unnecessary roughness is subject to 
penalty, but it is only in its most extreme 
form, when the officials see that the act 
was committed intentionally and could 
have been avoided, that it will draw a 
penalty. If it happens again and again, 
good officials, of course, will put a stop to 
it by marching off a stiff penalty. 

Two seasons ago so many young men 
were killed and seriously injured playing 
football that the Rules Committee feit 
called upon to make a number of radical 
changes in the playing code, and called 
special attention of players, coaches and 
officials to the difference between legal 
and illegal use of the hands by defensive 
players. 

It had been the practise of many 
coaches, some quite famous ones, to teach 
their players on the first line of defense 
to strike their opponents a hard blow on 
the back of the neck as the charge was 
made. This is the well-known rabbit 
punch. Struck at the top of the spinal 
column, it has a stunning effect on the 
nervous system, and the effect is not 
always a temporary one. After receiving 
repeated blows in this region, a guard or 
a tackle would soon lose some ef his play- 
ing efficiency, and perhaps would even 
pass out of the picture. 

The player on defense is allowed to use 
his hands, of course, but not as a punish- 
ment to his opponent. He may use them 
only to ward off the opponent so as to 
give the defensive player a chance to get 
at the ball-carrier. This license does not 
include blows or the use of the closed 
fist. It includes only the use of the hands 
thrust out straight without any intent to 
strike a blow. 

The rabbit-punch is but one of a num- 
ber of dirty tricks well known to most 
football players. This is not to say that 
all football players practise the dirt, but 
most every football player, by the time 
he has finished his college career, has been 
the victim of dirty football in some form 
or other. Football today is, as every old- 
timer knows, much cleaner, in general, 
than it used to be, because the game is 
more open, the standard of sportsmanship 
among players is higher, and the ethics of 
the coaching profession are on a better 
plane. 

Next to the rabbit-punch, the best 
known piece of football dirt is “chucking 
under the chin,” or “double uppercutting.” 
This is great for relieving an opposing 
lineman of his teeth as well as his energy. 
To do it, merely bring up both fists right 
up to the chin of your opponent, as he 
charges at the snap-back of the ball. If 
he is a high-charging lineman, the rabbit- 
punch and the double uppercut will not 
be so easy to negotiate. But few linemen 
on offense charge high. It is to their 
advantage to charge low—assuming, of 
course, that they will not run into any- 
thing so foul as this. 
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It was probably something between a 
double uppercut and a rabbit-punch that 
caused Harvard and Princeton to break 
relations after their 1926 game. You 
probably recall the accusation that one of 
the Harvard men left ring-marks (from 
his signet ring) on the neck of one of the 
Princeton boys. For a number of years 
prior to 1926 the Harvards and the 
Princetons: were accusing each other of 
being unduly rough, and the 1926 signet- 
ring impression was merely the final 
straw. 

All over the country there are colleges 
and high schools estranged from certain 
other, and usually near-rival, schools, be- 
cause of some rough work that came out 
of football. It seems silly that educa- 
tional institutions cannot meet on the field 
of play without gouging out each other’s 
eyes, but football, by its very nature, is 
not always played with the sportsmanship 
and fine feeling that prevails in tennis. A 
game the structure of which is built on 
hard personal contact makes different de- 
mands on self-control, tolerance and emo- 
tional equilibrium than a game in which 
one never needs to rub elbows with his 
opponents. 

So, regardless of pleas of coaches and 
officials, there will be some amount of 
dirty work in the line of scrimmage as 
long as there are cheap sports and fresh 
guys on the team. 

Kneeing is another familiar way of 
making life miserable for an opposing 
lineman. It is very hard on the teeth and 
the nose, and does untold damage to the 
disposition of the offended player. If he 
rises up and delivers a left hook to the 
jaw of his antagonist, he should be for- 
given by anyone who saw the give and 
take from the beginning. 

Holding, the foul most familiar to spec- 
tators, is not a punishing foul, and while 
it is hardly regarded as clean football, it 
is not in the low class with the rabbit- 
punch, upper-cutting, kneeing and throw- 
ing dirt. 

Throwing dirt is the most literal form 
of dirty play. Babe Ruth himself, long 
since reformed, once used it on an umpire. 
In football, just as the charge is made, a 
lineman throws a handful of dirt or sand 
into the eyes of the opponent who is try- 
ing to work on him. This causes tem- 
porary blindness and occasional frothing 
at the mouth. The antidote for sand 
consists of tickling the sand-thrower in 
the throat with your foot. 





NO ISSUE 
NEXT WEEK 


Since the regular date of issue 
for next week—December 2— 
falls within the customary Thanks- 
giving holiday of all schools, 
SCHOLASTIC will not be pub- 
lished next week. The next issue, 
Number |! of the semester, will 
be dated December 9 and will 
reach our readers early in the 
week immediately after the 


holidays. Watch for itl 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


Roger Burlingame is doing a thorough 
job on the Veterans’ Bonus question in 
the Atlantic. . . . In the November issue, 
under the title of “The Counter Attack,” 
he summarizes the events that have af- 
fected bonus and pension payments since 
Roosevelt took office. Interesting 
points: the most effective opposition to 
the looting of the public purse by the 
Legislative Committee of the American 
Legion has come from veterans them- 
selves, within the Legion or organized as 
the National Economy League and the 
American Veterans’ Association; the Le- 
gion lobby, represented by Col. J. T. 
Taylor, has preferred to cut payments 
for veterans hurt in service and for 
widows of veterans killed in action to re- 
moving the compensation for Legion mem- 
bers whose injuries are not service- 
connected; the Legion includes only a 
fraction of World War veterans. ... For 
restoring the morale of the veteran, Bur- 
lingame puts the responsibility squarely 
up to the Legion. 

7 


Most American voters regard their 
political parties not as Democrats or as 
Republicans, but as Ins and Outs... . 
When the Ins don’t seem to be managing 
well, they are converted, by the magic of 
election, into Outs. . . . It is rare that 
fundamental political issues decide elec- 
tions. . . . As a challenge to this system 
of exchanging Tweedledum for Tweedle- 
dee, Governor Olson of Minnesota, of the 
Farmer Labor Party, states the prospec- 
tus of a national third party for 1936 in 
Common Sense for November. . . . He 
says, “In a mature, healthy political at- 
mosphere, political thought falls into three 
principal channels: conservative, liberal, 
and radical.” ... In his opinion, the Re- 
publicans are destined to be the Tory 
party, the Democrats the liberals, and a 
fusion of strongly progressive forces from 
both national parties and all local parties 
will be the radicals. 


If you appreciate that, as Sherwood 
Anderson says, half of the country is liv- 
ing in houses not fit for domestic ani- 
mals, you must be interested in the hous- 
ing problem. . . . Another one of many 
recent articles on the subject appears in 
Review of Reviews for November. .. . 
Its chief fault is its failure to take into 
account the achievement of socialized 
housing plans by municipal and federal 
governments and by limited dividend cor- 
porations. . . . This article devotes itself 
chiefly to examining new styles and ma- 
terials in housing. 

oy 


Remember ramie? . . . The Technocrats 
declared it was all set to take the place 
of all cotton and linen fabrics. . . . They 
exaggerated, but the possibility of the 
commercial development of ramie, which 
incidentally has been cultivated in the 
Orient for centuries, is brightening as the 
result of a discovery at Louisiana State 
University. - John Langdon-Davies 
tells all about f in Forum for November. 


Also in November Forum, Haniel Long 
makes a literary statement of the beliefs 
of Henry George, father of the single tax 
principle. . . . To appreciate the poem, 
you must also know something about the 
single tax. 
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Recovery on Broadway 
(Concluded from page 12) 
when the stage calls for the light, fantas- 
tie mood. 

The trend to naughtiness, which has 
always made the theater a target of moral 
displeasure, is not slackened this year. 
For all their charms, The Pursuit of Hap- 
piness will be remembered for introducing 
the old colonial custom of “bundling” as 
a dramatic theme rather than for ex- 
pressing the lighter side of the American 
Revolution; and Sailor, Beware will be 
known for its abashing marine frankness 
more than for its merriness. Of the 
comic plays, Her Master's Voice alone, 
by Clare Kummer, gets its laugh chiefly 
at the expense of the human race at large 
rather than by reference to the tenderest 
of emotions. 

Among the mysteries, Charles Chan 
reaches the stage via The Keeper of the 
Keys and this most famous character of 
the late Earl Derr Biggers appears to be 
welcome even where Chinese immigration 
is restricted. Double Door tells of doing 
about one of those inbred New York fam- 
ilies with a fanatic old lady slamming 
people in vaults. It is the first produc- 
tion venture of the bright young fellows 
who saved so many evenings from gloom 
last winter by writing Goodbye Again. 

Melodrama is served by Eight Bells, 
with Colin Clive, who was Captain Stan- 
hope in Journey's End, demonstrating 
what the war spirit can do to a becalmed 
schooner with a mixed German and En- 
glish crew in the month of August, 1914. 


Things You'd Never Know Unless We 
Told You 


Men positively do not snore louder than 
women, and it is impossible to distinguish 
between male and female snores. 


The French Academy of Medicine offi- 
cially ruled that the custom of kissing on 
the cheek is more hygienic than that of 
shaking hands. 


The original Thanksgiving Holiday was 
decreed as a day of fasting, and not of 
feasting. 


The smallest legally recognized town in 
the United States is Arundel-on-the-Bay, 
Maryland. It has a population of one. 


Motion picture sound engineers employ 
the cat’s “meow” to make the blood- 
curdling noises in talkie thrillers. They 
magnify it and run it backwards. 


Americans throw three million pennies 
a day into slot machines just to see how 
much they weigh. 


It is exceptional to find a woman with 
a receding lower jaw who has remained 
single. 

—W. E. Farbstein in Life. 


Man is the only creature that has 
learned how to live in luxury by running 
his descendants into debt. 

—Oregonian. 
cs 


“Christmas comes on Monday this 
year,” declares a contemporary. We were 
afraid this secret would leak out before 
long. 

—Punch. 
* 


“He uses the Columbus system of type- 
writing.” 

“Columbus? What’s that?” 

“He discovers a key and then lands 
on it.” 


—HM. M. 
* 


An old-fashioned girl blushes when she 
is embarrassed; a modern girl is embar- 
rassed when she blushes. 

—Al Bernard, Radio. 


Ideal Solution 
There would seem to be at least one 
small township in Nebraska which has 
contrived to escape the great depression. 
It is a keenly political town, but the in- 
habitants are almost equally divided into 
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Republicans and Democrats, and some 
time ago agreed amicably that the six 
public offices in the town should be al- 
lotted to three members of each party. 
All went well until the State Legisla- 
ture decreed that the town should appoint 
a Supervisor of the Poor. After much 
bickering about which party should ap- 
point the new official, some genius sug- 
gested that, as the town had only one 
pauper, they should give him the job, pay 
him the salary, and so render him self- 
supporting. The rival bosses at once 
agreed, and so settled the relief and po- 
litical problems at one stroke. 
—Montreal Star. 
* 


Teacher, “What the exports of Cuba?” 
Johnnie: “I don’t know.” 
“Where do you get your sugar?” 
“From the neighbors.” 

—Christian Science Monitor. 








SHERLOCK HOLMES 
No. 10 


See October 7th for complete rules. All 


words missing below appear in this issue. 
1. Probably the greatest of the Flemish . 
the . brothers are. credited 
with having devised a now unknown process for 
preserving the surface and pigments of their 
work almost indefinitely. The colors in the 
by the elder brother, sopeatty pur- 
chased by the 
are almost as fresh today as whee they were 
—— years ago. 
~~ > and 
. were both associated with 
Bernard Baruch, whom they met on the War 
Industries 
3. It is possible that Branwell q . may 
have collaborated on the first part of the novel, 


4. Those advocating medicine base 
their argument on the claim that only a small 
——— of the receives the 

that is required. 
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Ly, Follow the clock at the Lexington. You'll notice that 
every single minute of your stop is a keen delight. 


4 There’s a sincere welcome when you arrive...a mod- 
ern room designed for comfort...efficient servants 


a 


anxious to do your bidding...four splendid restaurants. 


And the location, in Manhattan’s smart east side, is 
just a step from Grand Central Terminal, Fifth 
Avenue shops and Broadway’s gay night life. 

Come to the Lexington and really enjoy your next 
visit to New York. Rates are now as low as *3 a day. 
Others at *4, *5, and °6 — only *1 more for two persons. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


48TH STREET AT LEXINGTON AVENUE +: NEW YORK 


Directed by Ralph Hitz 


Charles E. Rochester, Managet 


Other hotels under the Direction of Ralph Hitz: The Book-Cadillac, Detroit; 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati; Van Cleve, Dayton; Ritz-Carlton, Atlantic City 
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Students are invited to have their say 

in this department. Letters about 

problems of high school students are 

especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 


Tithing 
Dear Editor: 

Under the article entitled “Run- 
ning Your Financial Life,” which 
was published in the October 21 
issue of Scholastic, a high school 
budget was given. In this budget 


girl’s 
there 
was no sum of money set aside for tithing. 

For a girl receiving a yearly income of 
one hundred and forty-four dollars, it is 
very selfish that all should be spent for 
herself and not even a small amount set 


aside for the cause of‘ humanity. In Mal- 
achi 4:10 we read, “Bring ye all the 
tithes into the storehouse, that there may 
be meat in mine house, and prove me now 
herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I 
will not open you the windows of heaven 
and pour you out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it.” 
It is little enough that God should ask for 
oly ten cents out of every dollar. 
—Joicey Acker, Girls’ High 
School, Anderson, 8. C. 


Football Spirit 
Dear Editor: 

Why is it that when a person objects 
to some school activity the reason is that 
the activity does nothing “to promote real 
education?” Perhaps the cheers and pen- 
nants and snake dances of football don’t 
promote education, but by these means 
are we able to show our joy and apprecia- 
tion of clean, honest sport. Isn’t our pur- 
pose on earth to give and receive happi- 
ness, and isn’t this merely one way in 
which we can approve of a thing well 
done? 

—Anna Mazine 
High School, 


Football Minds 
Dear Editor: 

I asked our English instructor if he 
subscribed to Scholastic. 

“Scholastic?” he replied. 
You mean Scholastic Coach!” 

I did not mean Scholastic Coach and I 
said so. Probably he’d never heard of 
what I did mean. [| forgot to ask if he 
knew the Atlantic Monthly. 

I asked the boy-next-door if he expected 
to go to the college whose banner he had 
on his wall. 

“If I gain twenty more pounds before 
next football season, I shall,” he said. 

Perhaps one of these answers is the re- 
sult of the other. 

—B. A. Jenkins, New Hampton 
School, New Hampton, N. H. 


Chanal, Northeast 
Kansas City, Mo. 


.“Scholastic? 


rs 
Bad Taste? 
Dear Editor: 


I have just read the article on the work- 
ing habits of authors in the October 12 
issue of your magazine. I enjoyed it 
very much and was about to declare it the 
best article I had read when I came to 
the last paragraph which left a bad taste 
in my mouth. Don’t you think some of 
those expressions in that last paragraph 
could have been omitted without lessening 


~ English Section 


For um 


the instructive or entertaining 
qualities of the article? What 
I can’t understand is why you 
put such words and expres- 
sions in our high school maga- 
zine. Our English teachers 
would not accept them from us 
if we were writing the com- 
position. Maybe I am not sup- 
posed to criticize the experi- 
enced writers who write for 
this magazine, but if this maga- 
zine is supposed to be an example for us 
in our English work, I think it should, at 
least, contain nothing which we could not 
copy with credit. 

—Sylvia Douglas, Northeast High 

School, — City, Missouri. 


One of Many 
Dear Sirs: 


Because of the R.O.T.C. article in your 
November 11 issue we are unable to use 
the magazine in the school here. The 
president of the school has asked that I 
cancel our subscription immediately. 

Checking up today I find that we have 
not as yet paid for our subscriptions, 
though I thought this had been attended 
to several weeks ago. I shall therefore 
ask you to send a revised statement for 
the Scholastic to date. 

We have, I believe, 177 subscriptions. 

—J. Frank Heflin, Major, G. M. 8.., 
Greenbrier Military School, Lewis- 
burg, W. Va. 

A frank statement of Scholastic’s edi- 
torial policy on this and related questions 
will be published in the next issue.—Ed. 


. 
One of Still More 
Dear Editor: 
Permit me to congratulate you on the 
November llth issue of Scholastic. 
The cover design speaks louder than 


words. It is the kind of realism that 
makes one think. The editorial was ex- 
cellent. I agree with those “four possi- 


ble planks.” “Company K,” by William 
March, gives us some more realism. I en- 
joyed every sketch. “Letter to a Young 
Man” offers much matter to be weighed 
in the mind. Siegfried Sassoon’s poem 
caused me to hate war all the more. I 
certainly am giad to find one man, Kyle 
Crichton, hit the nail on the head by be- 
bunking the R.O.T.C. I have been wait- 
ing for a long time for someone to voice 
my personal opinion of military tactics. 
Words fail to describe what the next war 
will be like. We can only get a glimpse of 
that impending catastrophe through arti- 
cles such as “What Would the Next War 
Be Like?” “The Armament Racket” is 
also another thought-provoking article. 
Those photographs from “The First World 
War” were marvelous! If these are only 
extracts, what must the whole book be 
like? I wonder. But I shall not wonder 
long. The Peace Book is certainly unique 
in itself. And last of all, the advertise- 
ment on the back cover should truly 
awaken the youth of America. “The 
Army Builds Men.” What could be more 
ironic? 

At any rate, you will be aware of the 
fact that one young man in America, at 
least, agrees with you in your stand for 
the obliterating of that hell on earth 
called War. 


—Ralph Bohmer, Jr., 24 Dewey St., 


New Britain, Conn. 
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Technology. 

Presidents and Department Heads of leading Univer- 
sities agree with this opinion. Ww ebster's Collegiate i is 

best because it is based on the “Supreme Authori 

pm lh New Jntoonationsl Dictionary. 186, 
including hundreds of new werds, with ‘def- 
initions, spelling, and correct use; a dictionary of 
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Answers to Review Questions 
(November 18 Issue, Page 31) 
ENGLISH 


1. A. British, Cambridge Professor, author of 
“On Jargon.” B. Polish, founder of Esperanto. 
C. American, short story writer, author, “The 


Coward.” D. American, late short story writer. 
E. American, writer, publishing authority. F. 
French, biographer and poe, G. American, 
teacher, resident . H. British, poet, 
Latin professor at Conibridge. I. Russian, movie 
director, Mexican film. J. American, poet, au- 
thor, “Conquistador. ’ : 

2 ohn Galsworthy, B. Upton Sinclair, 


Wells, E. 


3. A. Ben Ames Williams, B. Thomas S. 
Jones, Jr., C. Austin Works, D. A. E. Housman, 
EB Witiliam March. 

A. Jose Conrad, B. 40,000,000, C. Will 
James, D. Gabble, E. Dictionary. 

. Grade for diction, grammar, spelling, punc- 
comes and creative sm 2 

6. ¢, E, G, F, H, J, I B, D. 

7. A. William’ March, B. Airitish, short stories, 
S Mu +e] D. Walt Disney, Silly Symphonies, 

- US or Russia. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


1. A. American banker, Morgan partner, B. 
Cuban medical professor, provisional president, 
C, German, Communist leader, accused by Nazis 
of burning Reichstag, D. Austrian, Anti-Nazi dic- 
tator, E. American, Federal Coordinator of Trans 
portation, F. American, former president of 
A. 


C. Paul Robeson, D. H. G. Pearl 


Buck. 


F. of L., G. Austrian, museum head, noted 
for pictorial charts, American, Chairman, 
Consumers Advisory Board, I. Russian, Presi- 
dent of U.S.S.R., American, Secretary of 
Labor. 

2. A. Maxim Litvinov, B. Prajadhipok of 
Siam, C. Adolf Hitler, D. Gerard Swope, E. John 
D. wey i a 

3. ie " es 16 and 17, October 14 
issue. jt P. , eration of Labor, national 
pan oN of affiliated craft unions, J. Inter- 


state Commerce Commission, regulator of rail- 


road rates, operation, and management, now 
partly superseded by FCOT. 

2 eto & The ore. Pe 
G. F; “i. F; 


» 7; J. 
5. Grade = ae and understanding of 
facts, not cone opinion. 
i! Cc, G. 
Lethe, B. consumers, 
reforestation, D. maximum hours, 
armament, or munitions. 


tone yernment 
Cc. * 300, 000, 


minimum pay, E. 








All manuscripts sent to the Round Table 
should have the name of the writer, age, 
grade, school, city, state, and teacher's name 
at the end of the last page. 


Louisiana Levee 


===HE sun is hot, and hangs vaguely 

overhead in a great patch of white 

clouds and whiter glare. You walk 

down the levee path and watch bot- 
tles and cans—whole families of them— 
drift busily about in the eddies of the 
river. Farther out in the broad hurry of 
liquid mud a chocolate man in a choco- 
late skiff hauls leisurely at a brown 
trot-line, swearing dismally because a 
hook is hung up on a snag. 

At the dump, a little way down, two 
trucks are tumbling great heaps of spoiled 
bananas down the bank. Several very 
ragged, mud-caked children search eagerly 
in the fly-attended mess for the best ones. 
Each opens the end of the skin and passes 
the fruit straight down his throat, swal- 
lowing as rapidly as he can. 

Where the bayou flows into the river 
two bare-footed, side-burned, black-haired, 
yellow-toothed Creoles—father and son— 
cast wooden-shafted gigs at the white 
flesh of a gar’s belly. Their slim-footed- 
ness surprises you. They do not have 
great, splay feet like most of the ones you 
meet here. 

ou wander on down the river. Some- 
times the bank turns to loose white sand, 
heated by the afternoon sun. Most of 
this remains from the last high water. 
Everywhere the river has a hand in. things. 
The few houses you pass are set on stilts, 
so they will escape as much of the flood 
stage as possible. They are ramshackle 
affairs, mostly, and you are sure the peo- 
ple have no time for anything but prac- 
ticalities. Everything is worn wood, 
makeshift, and half-heartedness. 

Shallow boats with cracked seats and 
smelly fish-boxes—the typical Southern 
skiff—appear at intervals along the 
river’s edge, some drawn up on little 
beaches of luxuriously deep mud, others 
tied to partly submerged willows a few 
feet out. You see hardly a one that has 
not four or five inches of mud, water, and 
green scum festering in its bottom. Its 
owner will splash a few pints over the 
side and paddle off, with bare feet dab- 
bling cheerfully in the rest. It makes no 
difference right now. 

A few battered, undersized “house- 
boats” drift forlornly near the far bank, 
with their chief sign of habitation strings 
of drying clothes on the backs of the 
cabins. In one, a frowsy woman wrapped 
in a shapeless bag of cotton, sits and 
stares uncuriously at the water. 

The afternoon drowses on toward dusk. 
The little sweeps and bats whirl dizzily 
around the darkening sky. You trudge 
homeward, and the sordidness seems to 
you like some vague, gray Mephistopheles 
as the light fades. You stand on the 
levee, looking down and across the turgid 
river, even now enriched with the chang- 
ing hues and tints of the sunset, and 
ponder the answer to this thing. And 
then a thought screams down at you out 


of the red glory of the heavens. It is an 
old thought, and a rich thought, and it 
has beauty and patience and understand- 
ing. It is the answer to the thousands of 
queries of this kind that have been hurled 
at the heavens since time began. It is 
greatness and philosophy and width and 
depth—and—the answer. And this is the 
message that comes and drops at your feet 
amid the splashing gars, and the dried 
mud and battered wood, and weariness: 


“They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” 


And you stand there in the near-dark- 
ness, drinking in the golden shafts of light 
that shimmer and shake across the river 
like a yellow cataract from the gloom of 
the pines beyond, and are content. 

Shirley Forgotson, 16, 
Bolton H. 8., Alexandria, La. 
Miss Annie Peters, Teacher. 


Night Visions 
Standing on the river bank last night, 
I saw a steamboat, 
Pushing through the velvety darkness. 
The long, tapering, yellow rays 
From its searchlight, 
Darting far out over the water, 
Lightly caressed the tips 
Of the sloping piles of ore. 
The red hot furnaces, where men 
Were shoveling coal, 
Cast reddish gleams of warmth 
On the black, glistening water. 
The clank of machinery 
And piercing yells of men 
Drifted upwartd .through the stillness. 
A weird beckoning from another. vessel 
Floated along the night air, and presently 
A very dim, bluish light 
Appeared far down the river. 
Again all was dark; black, unshapely 

trees, 
Fantastically silhouetted at night, 
Loomed up below me, while a pale moon 
And soft, black clouds moved swiftly 
Across the misty sky. 
The wind increased, and the tiny tugboat 
Came into view, painfully shoving 
A tiny barge through the black, silent 
waters. 


Martha Bright, 16, 
Ben Avon (Penna.) High School, 
Richard F. Thompson, Teacher. 


Caliban's Prayer 
O God, I wish you hated me. 
If you hated me, it would be easier 
To mock and blaspheme Your Holiness. 
If You would strike me down 
With fire from Heaven 
And burn my deformed body 
And make me uglier than I am, 
Hating would be easy. 
But, God, you love me— 
I don’t know why, 
But somehow in my heart I feel it— 
And, God, it makes it hard. 


Mary Reid, 16, 
Washington (Va.) H. 8., 
Miss Catherine King, Teacher. 
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English Section 


: TIC 
The Teachers’ Column 


From Watsonville, California, Miss Lord 
writes, “Three students were asked to 
read the ‘How to Interview’ article, arm 
themselves with questions, and report to 
the local cold storage plant, where an in- 
terview had been arranged with the new 
‘Lettuce Czar’ in our part of California. 
Your social studies editor may be inter- 
ested to know that the California NRA 
administrator seems to have persuaded 
the growers té compromise with the 
strikers, take most of them back to work, 
and forget their grievance and temporary 
loss. Our class in public speaking may 
not take part in your political interview 
contest, but if we miss the local McCooeys 
we may meet the Gerard Swopes.” 


Since General Johnson’s “Chiseler” 
speech at St. Louis, the nation, under the 
NRA, seems to be in for a resurgence of 
morality. Mr. Lippert aptly applies the 
“chiseler” label to unfair trade practices 
in football. Perhaps students may be 
taught to look upon malingering in class 
work as a form of “chiseling.” How? An 
analogy between dirty play in football 
and dirty work in a quiz will help. 


At the end of the Works article, the 
author makes an allusion to the abuses of 
scientific knowledge and scientific skill. To 
give this reference more point, teachers 
should help students enumerate some of 
the more obvious abuses that men make of 
these powers. The point of the reference, 
as it happens, is also the point of the 
entire series. 

* 


On page 14, Agnes Repplier quotes a re- 
mark by Henry James that only English- 
speaking people are rude in the theater, 
the Italians being too sympathetic, the 
French too intelligent, and the Germans 
too well-informed. That was written when 
it was the fashion to belittle Americans 
and Britons in comparison with Continen- 
tals, and your students should not let it 
pass unchallenged. Let them decide 
whether there is any real basis for such 
distinctions between nationalities. Is it 
accurate to say Italians are more intelli- 
gent than Americans, or vice versa? 


Pamphlets of ideas for Christmas pro- 
grams emphasizing goodwill among all na- 
tions may be obtained from the Women’s 
International League, 1924 Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia. 
~ 


Be sure to have English and Drama 
students read Pierrot—His Play both be- 
fore and after the Paul Moffet article. 


Words of the Week: Couturier (coo- 
tr-yea), a creator of costumes for women; 
high-hat dressmaker. It abounds in fash- 
ion articles, ads, and clothes talk, but not 
in the dictionary. 


John Shilling, Assistant Superintendent 
in charge of secondary schools, Delaware 
Department of Public Instruction, calls 
attention to the fact that the man shaking 
hands with Albert H. Wiggin in the pic- 
ture on page 20 of the November 4 issue 
is not Senator Fletcher of Florida, but 
Delaware’s beloved Senator Townsend. 
Sorry! 
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“1 have always wanted to 
be a chemist, and when 
my Dad gave me a Gil- 
bert Chemistry Outfit, I 
was the happiest boy 
alive. I knew Mr. Gil- 
bert made the finest 
chemistry sets in the 
world—and a boy can’t 
be a good chemist unless 
he has good chemicals.” 


“Every day I made new 
discoveries. I learned 
how to make invisible 
ink—how to change wa- 
ter into milk. One after- 
noon I took some of my 
chemicals, mixed them 
with wax and made a 
mysterious looking can- 
dle ... and when I lit it, 
it burst into a blue 


flame.” 


Have you ever seen a candle that burns 
with a blue flame? Probably not. Few 
people have.... Then 15-year-old 
Dennis Collins—experimenting with 

4 his Gilbert Chemistry Outfit—perfected 
a process that startled the scientific 
world. Read Dennis’ own story of his 
thrilling achievement. 





HOW DENNIS COLLINS WON FAME AND A BIG AWARD WITH HIS GILBERT CHEMISTRY OUTFIT 





“I wrote to several big 
chemical companies 
about my process, and 
before long one of them 
offered me $1,150.00 in 
cash plus a contract guar- 
anteeing me a 3-year po- 
sition in their laborato- 
ries. Gee, it was swell to 
get that check, and you 
bet I'm glad I became a 
Gilbert Chemist.” 





Inventor’s Outfit 


How would you like to do what 
Dennis Collins has done? Have a 
chemical laboratory of your own. 
Make chemicals change color— 
transform liquids into sparkling 
crystals—and explore thousands of 
other chemical mysteries. You 
might even make a new discovery 
and sell it for a lot of money. 


The new Gilbert Inventor’s 
Laboratory Outfit makes you a 
real chemist. It contains enough 
chemicals to make hundreds of 
compounds—test tubes, mortar and 
pestle and other fascinating equip- 
ment. Packed in a handsome 
laboratory kit, with metal work 
tray and detachable legs. Com- 
plete with three exciting books. 
Chemistry, Chemical Magic and 
Glass Blowing, $10.00. Other 
Gilbert Outfits from $1 up. 


Ask to see them at your local deal- 
er’s. Be sure it’s a Gilbert outfit. 


OUTFIT 
NO. 12 


Leading newspapers car- 
ried the story of Dennis’ 
triumph. 


Candle Burns Blue 
WAYNESBORO, PA., 
Oct. 22—(L.N.S.)}—Per- 
fection of a candle that 
will burn a blue light 
has netted Dennis B. 
Collins, a fifteen-year- 
old Littlestown boy, ex- 
actly $1,150 and the 
offer of a position with a 
Newark, N. J., chemical 
company. 


$40) award to every boy who 


patents a chemical process. 


“Wonderful discoveries have been 
made in chemistry, but I believe 
even more wonderful ones are yet 
to be made. I would like to see 
more boys win honors like Dennis 
Collins. To ev®ry boy owning a 
Gilbert Chemistry outfit and who 
secures a U. S. patent on a chemical 
process before he is 18 years old, I 
will present a check for $100.00.” 


Free Chemistry Book—Fill out this coupon and mail it today for free copy of Mr. Gilbert's new 


Book, “How to Become a Chemist, 


the exciting experiments you can perf 


of secret code ink. 


” illustrating and describing each outfit and telli bout 
orm. Send for od also a ieee om 


your copy now and also a supply 


Mr. A. C. Gilbert, The A. C. Gilbert Co., 365 Erector Square, New Haven, Conn. 
|\—-free—illustrated book, “How to Become a Chemist,” and ae of secret 


lease send 
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Last quarter . . . minutes, almost seconds to play . . . a few yards to go! The coach rushes 
in a fresh player, muscles taut, eager. When he hits the line of tired opponents, it crumples, 
breaks. Yes sir! Freshness wins. 


That's true not only in sports and studies but is eet true in foods. Freshness is something 
you've surely got to think about in the foods you eat! 


Freshness is why Planters Peanuts win! They'll not only win your approval by their crispness 
and finer flavor, but they should win your preference because fresh peanuts are the only 
kind that are really wholesome to eat. 


ALWAYS FRESH. ... ALWAYS GOOD FOR YOU 


Planters Peanuts are always in the best condition when you get them. Peanuts are one of 
the finest foods you can eat, full of real nourishment as well as deliciousness. But be sure 
they're Planters. Then you don't have to worry about freshness. You know it's there! 


Look for the picture of “Mr. Peanut" on every bag you buy. He's your guarantee of quality. 


PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, CANADA 


PLANTERS PEANUTS. 
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